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PREFACE. 

The following tale, exhibiting as it does so beauti- 
tiful a picture of christian life, and of the watchful 
and beneficent character of Divine Providence, can 
hardly fail, it is believed, of meeting with a favorable 
reception among youthful readers without reference 
to sect or party. 

The author stands among the most pleasing and 
instructive writers for youth in Germany, and his nu- 
merous works in this department of literature have 
acquired a merited popularity wherever the German 
language is read. 

Of the translation here given, I need say no more 
than that it has been my design to make a faithful 
transcript of the German. This 1 1 deemed no more 
than my duty both to the author and my readers. In 
accordance with this design, I have neither omitted 
nor softened down certain expressions which appar- 
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ently inculcate, in a quiet and unobtrusive way, relig- 
ious opinions to which I should myself except. But 
the business of a translator is to give his author's, not 
his own sentiments and opinions ; and it seems to me 
that very little can be found in the volume to which 
any true christian can object, and much which all 
must admire. 

Such as it is, I commend " The Flower Basket," in 
its present English, dress to my young friends, and 
shall feel myself amply rewarded for the hours of la- 
bor its translation has cost, if it shall prove the means 
of quickening them to a higher love of virtue— a 
deeper piety towards God, and a true, living, chris- 
tian charity towards their fellow men. * 

Should this little volume meet with a favorable 
reception, I may be induced to give the public a series 
of tales from the German suitable for the moral and 
religious culture of youth. 

The Translator. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RATHER JACOB AND HIS DAUGHTER MART. 

Something more than a hundred years ago, there 
lived in Eichburg, a market town of Germany and the 

seat of Count R , a very intelligent and upright 

man, by the name of Jacob Roder. He had come to 
Eichburg when a poor boy, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the art of gardening in the gardens attached to 
the count's castle. His good talents, his excellent 
heart, and his ability to do every thing he undertook, 
together with a fine, noble countenance, soon gained 
him the kind wishes of his master, who entrusted 
him with many little duties in the castle ; and when 
the count, who was then a young man, went on his 
travels, Jacob was one of his attendants. 

While thus traveling, Jacob enriched his mind with 
a good deal of knowledge, improved his language and 
his address very much, and-— what is ftr more—he 9 
brought back the same noble, honest heart) uncor- 
rupted by the great world. Upon this the count 
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thought how he might reward Jacob's faithful ser- 
vice, and give him a profitable situation. Jacob might 
have been appointed keeper of the count's palace in 
the metropolis, but he always sighed for his quiet coun- 
try life, and when, about this time, a little property at 
Eichburg, which had heretofore been rented out, came 
again into the count's hands, Jacob asked him to be 
so good as to rent it to him. The noble count readily 
acceded to this request, and even did more, for he not 
only gave him the place rent free during life, but also 
granted him annually as much grain and wood as might 
be necessary for his future household. Jacob married 
at Eichburg, and supported himself from the produce 
of his little place, which, besides a small pleasant 
dwelling house, consisted of a very, large fine garden, 
half of which was planted with choice fruit trees, and 
the other hall appropriated to the culture of vegeta- 
bles. 

His wife was in every respect an excellent woman, 
and after living with her for several years in the great- 
est happiness, Jacob was left to suffer her loss by 
death. His grief was unspeakable. The good man, 
who had already become somewhat advanced in life, 
now visibly changed, and his hair was obviously grow- 
ing white. His sole joy in the world was now his 
# only daughter, who alone, of several children, was 
left to him, and who at the time of her mother's death, 
was but five years old. She was called after her mo- 
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ther, Mary, and was in all respects her very image. 
When a child she was uncommonly beautiful, but as 
she grew up, her piety, her innocence, her modesty* 
and her unaffected benevolence towards every body, 
imparted to her beauty a charm quite peculiar. — 
There was something so indescribably gentle and 
kind in her look, that every one upon whom her eye 
rested, felt as if he were looked upon by a good angel. 
Mary had not yet attained her fifteenth year, when 
she took the charge of their little household, and 
managed every thing in the best manner. A particle 
of dust was never seen in their neat little parlor, while 
in the kitchen every utensil shone as if it were quite 
new, and the whole house was a pattern of cleanli- 
ness. She moreover assisted her father with un- 
wearied diligence in the labors of the garden, and the 
hours which she thus spent with him, were among 
the happiest of her life. For her judicious father well 
knew how, by cheerful and instructive conversation, 
to make toil a pleasure. 

Mary, who had grown up among vegetables and 
flowers, and whose world was the garden, had from 
her very childhood found the greatest pleasure in 
beautiful flowers. Hence her father took pains every 
year to get some seeds, bulbs and scions of plants 
with which she was unacquainted, and allowed her 
to plant the borders of his beds with them. Thus 
she had a constant and agreeable occupation for 
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all her leisure hours. She tended her delicate lit- 
tle pets with the greatest care, watched almost 
every hud upon the exotics in her possession, and mu- 
sed and guessed what kind of flower it contained, and 
could scarcely wait for if to blossom. And when at 
last the long anticipated flower made its appearance, 
she was filled with a delight quite indescribable. — 
" That," said* her lather smiling, " is a>pure and inno- 
cent joy. Many people* pay more dollars for silks and 
jewels, than I pay cents for flower seeds, and still pro- 
cure their daughters by no means so much and so 
harmless pleasure.*' In fact new joys were blossom- 
ing every month, yea, every week, for Mary. She 
often used to say in her delight, that Paradise could 
scarce have been more beautiful than their garden ! 
Nor was it an easy matter for any one to pass by it 
without stopping to admire its fine flowers. The 
children of the neighborhood used to go every day and 
peep through the paling?, and Mary always gathered 
them a nosegay. 

But her father knew how to guide his daughter's 
love of flowers to a higher end. He taught her to ad- 
mire, in the beauty of flowers, in their various forms, 
their nice symmetrical proportions, their splendid co- 
loring and delicious odors, the wisdom, and goodness, 
and power of God. He was, accustomed to spend the 
first hour of the day in devotion, and he therefore al- 
ways rose earlier than his labor required. He thought 
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that life possessed little value, if a man, amidst all the 
business in which he must engage, could not devote 
a couple of hours, or at least of half hours, every day, 
to an undisturbed communion with his Creator and in 
meditations upon his own high future destiny. In 
the charming spring and summer mornings, there- 
fore, he used to take Mary into an arbor in the gar- 
den, where, amidst the caroling of birds, they could 
gaze upon flowers sparkling with dew, or look out 
upon the rich surrounding landscape, as it lay smiling 
in the beams of the morning sun. Here he spoke with 
her of God, who makes the sun to shine so kindly, 
who gives the dew and the rain, who feeds the birds 
of the air, and clothes with so much beauty the gen- 
tle flowers. Here he taught her to know the Al- 
mighty as the loving Father of men, who has revealed 
himself to us in his beloved Son as infinitely more kind 
and loving than appears in all nature. Here, too, he 
taught her to pray, while he himself, in the most 
heartfelt manner, prayed with her. These morning 
hours assisted very much, no doubt, in planting child- 
like piety in her young heart * • 

In her favorite flowers he used to point out to her 
the beautiful emblems of maiden virtues. When she 
once brought him, very early in March, the first vio- 
let, he said, " Let the sweet violet be to you, dear 
Mary, an emblem of humility, of retirement and si- 
lent beneficence. It clothes itself in the soft colors of 
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modesty, and blooms the loveliest in concealment, 
and hidden among leaves, fills the air with the 
sweetest odors. May you, dear Mary, be a retiring 
violet, which shunning a gaudy, ostentatious display, 
seeks not to be noticed, but does good in secret, till it 
fades and dies." 

When the roses and lilies stood in full bloom, and 
the garden seemed to be in its greatest magnificence, 
father Jacob said to the delighted Mary, who pointed 
with her finger to a lily upon which the morning sun- 
beams were resting: "Let the lily, dear daughter, 
be to you the emblem of innocence. See how pure 
and bright and beautiful it stands. The whitest satin 
is not to be compared with it ; it is like snow. Happy 
the girl whose heart is as pure from all evil ! But 
the purest colors are the most difficult to keep clean. 
The petal of the lily is easily injured ; it must not be 
touched, or it retains a spot. So also can a word, 
even a thought, injure innocence ! But let the bosk,* 
said he, pointing to one, " be to you dear Mary, the em* 
blem of modesty. More beautiful than the color of the 
rose is the blush fjfmddesty. Blessed is the girl who 
blushes at every indelicate allusion,and is warned by the 
glow that she feels mantling her cheeks of the danger 
of sin. Cheeks that blush easily, long keep red and 
beautiful, but cheeks that can no longer blush, will 
soon be pale and sallow, and will moulder in the grave 
before their time." Father Jacob picked some lilies 
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and roses, tied them in a buneb, and gave them to 
Mary, saying : " Lilies and roses, these two sister 
flowers, are bom together, and stand thus with in- 
comparable beauty beude one another in clusters 
and garlands; so also are innocence and modesty 
twin sisters and cannot be separated. Yes, God<gave 
innocence, that she might be more easily preserved, 
a warning sister, modesty. Be modest, then, my 
daughter, and you will also be innocent May your 
heart ever be as pure as the lily, and your cheeks be 
like the rose." 

The most beautiful ornament of the garden was a 
little apple-tree, not larger than a rose-bush, which 
stood in a small round bed ia the middle of the gar- 
den. Father Jacob had planted it upon the very day 
that Mary was born, and it bore every year the finest 
little apples that were ever seen, as yellow as gold and 
striped with purple. Once it bloomed uncommonly 
full, and was wholly covered with blossoms. Mary 
would stand and admire it every morning. " 0, how 
beautiful," she cried in rapture, " how magnificently 
red and white ! It is as if the whole tree were but one 
single nosegay !" One morning she went to it and the 
frost had nipped them all. They were already turning 
yellow and brown, and shriveling up in the sun. — 
Mary wept at the melancholy sight. Then said her 
lather turning to her, " Thus sinful pleasure destroys 
the bloom of youth. Tremble, therefore, my child at 
2 
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the thought of seduction ! See>if it were to be thus 
with you— if the cheering hopes which I now enjoy of 
you were to be blasted, not for a year only, but for 
our whole life; ah, then should I weep tears still 
more bitter than those you now shed. I should have 
no more glad hours, and with tears still in my eyes 
should I go down to my grave." Indeed ! tears were 
in his eyes already, and his words made a very deep im- 
pression upon Mary. Under the care of so judicious 
and loving a father, did she grow up among her flow- 
ers in the garden, blooming like a rose, and innocent 
as a lily, modest as a violet, and full of promise as a 
tree covered with blossoms. 

It was with a complacent smile that the old man 
always looked upon his well kept garden, whose fruits 
so well rewarded his labors ;* but a still more inward 
satisfaction did he experience when he contemplated 
his amiable daughter in whom the good education he 
f ga^e her was bringing forth still more cheering fruits. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MARY AT THE CASTLE. 

On one lovely morning in the early part of May, Mary 
went out into a neighboring grove and cut a quantity 
of willows and hazle twigs, of which her father, 
when he had nothing to do in the garden, wove some 
very elegant little baskets. There, too, she found the 
earliest May-flowers, and picking some of them, 
made a couple of nosegays, one for her father and one 
for herself. As she was going home, and was on the ~ 
narrow footpath, that led through the meadow 
grounds, she met the countess of Eichborg, and her 
daughter Amelia, who generally resided in the city, 
but had come a few days before to the Cas{}e ot 
Eichburg. 

As soon as Mary saw the ladies, who were dressed 
in white and had green parasols, she stepped aside to 
let them pass, and stood respectfully by the footpath. 

" Why there are May-flowers already," cried the 
young countess, who loved these little wildings bet- 
ter than all other flowers. Mary immediately offered 
each of the ladies a nosegay. They received them 
with pleasure, and the mother took out her purse and 
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offered to pay her. " 0, by no means," said Mary, 
" that is not to be thought of at all. I hope your 
excellency will permit a poor girl, who has already 
received so much kindness at your hand, to enjoy the 
pleasure of doing you a very slight favor, without 
your thinking to reward her." 

The countess smiled kindly, and said, " You may 
bring Amelia May-flowers as often as you will." After 
this permission she carried a nosegay every morning, 
and was always admitted into the castle. Amelia 
found in Mary's good natural understanding, her clear 
and happy mind, and her modest and unaffected be- 
haviour, more and more to please her every day. 
She now had to spend many an hour in Amelia's 
* company, although the May-flowers had long since 
passed away. The young countess even frequently 
dropped the significant remark, that she wished to 
have Mary always with her, and she therefore 
^hoqght of taking her into her service. 

About this time Amelia's birth-day was approach- 
ing, and Mary was reflecting upon some little rural 
present for the occasion. A nosegay she had often 
carried before, so she fell upon another thought. 
Her father had the preceding winter made some la- 
dies work-baskets, which were uncommonly fine and 
beautiful, and the prettiest one of them all had he given 
to herself. He had sent to the city for the pattern, and 
as to the workmanship, he had succeeded to admira- 
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tion. Mary resolved to fill this basket with flowers, 
and do herself the honor of presenting it to Amelia 
on her birth-day. Her father very willingly acceded 
to her wishes on the subject, and added another or- . 
nament to the basket, by interweaving, in a very skil- 
ful manner, Amelia's name, and her family coat of 
arms. 

On the morning of the anticipated birth-day, Mary 
picked the finest and most beautiful roses of every hue 
and shade ; the sweetest gillyflowers, white, red and 
blue ; dusky wall-flowers ; variegated carnations ; a 
variety of pinks, and several other kinds of beautiful 
flowers of every color. She then gathered a few 
small branches of evergreens, and arranged them 
with the flowers in her basket in such a manner as 
to produce the finest effect possible. The sides of the 
basket she festooned with a delicate wreath of rose 
buds and moss, and encircled Amelia's name with a 
garland of forget-me-not. The fresh rose buds, the 
delicate green moss, and the blue forget-me-not, ap- 
peared uncommonly beautiful upon the fine basket's 
white wickerwork ground. Indeed the whole flower 
basket was exceedingly well conceived, and altoge- 
ther a most elegant thing. Even her grave rather 
could not refrain from praising Mary's taste, and with 
a complacent smile said, as she was about carrying 
it away, " Let it be a little while, that I may con- 
template it longer." 

2* 
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Mary took her basket to the castle, and presented 
it to thA countess Amelia, with the most cordial good 
wishesror her happiness. The young countess was 
sitting at her toilet ; her dressing maid ttood behind 
her, engaged in dressing her hair for die present fes- 
tival. She was delighted beyond measure, and 
could hardly find words to do justice to either the 
beautiful flowers or the tasteful basket that contained 
them. " My dear girl," said she, " you must have 
robbed your whole garden to make me so rich a pre- 
sent ! And your father has done a piece of work 
here that excels anything of the kind I ever saw. — 
come directly with me to my mother." She rose, 
and taking Mary by the hand in a friendly manner, 
led her up stairs to her mother's chamber. 

" See here, Mama*" she cried, before the door was 
half open, " See what an incomparable present Mary 
has brought me !• A handsomer basket you never 
saw, and finer flowers there could not be." The 
countess herself was highly pleased with it. " It is 
beautiful, indeed," said she, " I wish I could have it 
painted. The basket filled with flowers upon which 
the morning dew is still lying, would be as fine a 
flower piece as the greatest painter ever painted. It 
does great honor to Mary's good taste, and much 
more to her good heart." 

" Stay here a moment, dear child," said she to 
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Mary, and beckoned Amelia to follow into the next 
room. t 

a We must not let Mary go unrewarded^ »id 
the countess to her daughter, as she closed the door 
of the adjoining chamber behind her. " What do 
you think would be most suitable for her ?" 

Amelia reflected a few moments and then said, " I 
think a dress would perhaps be the best; and if you 
will allow me, dear mother, I will give her one of 
mine, that one with pretty red and white flowers upon 
a green ground. It is just as good as new, for I have 
worn it but a very few times. Only I hare out- 
grown it ; but for Mary it would be a beautiful holy- 
day dress. She can fit it to herself; for she is so 
Tery ingenious. If you are willing, mother, " 

" 0, I am perfectly willing," said the countess. — 
" If you wish to give away anything, always give 
something that will be of some service. The green 
frock with those pretty flowers will suit the young 
gardener exactly. Go now, my dear, said the bene- 
volent countess as she left the room, and take care of 
the flowers, so that they shall not droop before dinner 
time. And since we have company to*day, let the 
basket of flowers be setjupon the table, where it will 
be the most beautiful ornament, and serve instead of 
all others. I must leave Amelia to thank you, dear 
Mary." 

Amelia hastened with Mary to her chamber, and 
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ordered her servant to bring the dress. Jenny — for so 
was tif servant called — stood still and said, " Your 
ladytflp, truly does not intend to wear that dress to- 
day ?" " No," said Amelia, " I am going to give it to 
Mary." " That dress !" said Jenny hastily. " Does 
your gracious mother know of it?" "Bring the 
dress," said Amelia, " and leave the rest to me." 

Jenny turned suddenly round to conceal her vexa- 
tion, and obeyed. Her face glowed with anger. — 
Angrily she tore the young countess' dresses from 
the close press. " Oh, if I could but tear every body 
in this way !" said she. "That detestable little gardener 
girl ! She has already robbed me of a good share of 
my mistress' favor, and now she is going to steal this 
dress from me into the bargain ; for all the cast off 
dresses belong to me of course. Oh, I could scratch 
out the eyes of the hateful flower-seller !" Mean- 
while she stifled her anger as well as she could, put 
on a pleasant look as she entered the room, and 
handed the dress to Amelia. 

" Dear Mary," said the young countess, " I have 
received richer presents to-day than your basket, but 
none that is more grateful to me. The flowers in 
this dress are not, indeed, sq beautiful as yours, but 
I trust you will, out of love to me, not despise 
it Wear it in remembrance of me, and give your 
father my best respects." Mary took the dress, 
kissed the young countess' hand, and went home. 
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Jenny went about her work full of vexation, envy and 
secret ill-will. Indeed, it cost her no littl Affort to 
dress Amelia's hair without making her few how 
vexed she was. " You are angry, Jenny," said 
Amelia, gently. " That would he silly, indeed,** said 
Jenny, " if I were to be angry because you are so 
good." "That was wisely said," replied Amelia. " I 
wish you might always think as wisely." 

Mary hastened home fttfl of joy, with her fine 
dress; but her prudent father felt little pleasure in 
her beautiful present. He shook his gray head, say- 
ing, " I think it would have been better not to have 
carried your basket to the castle. I value the dress 
as a gift of one of our gracious master's family, but 
I am afraid it may lead others to look upon us with 
envy. Be well .upon your guard, therefore, dear 
Mary, that we may at least avoid the worst. Modes- 
ty and discretion clothe a girl better than the richest 
and most beautiful apparel." 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE LOST RING. 

Scarcely had Mary tried on her beautiful dress, and 
then, carefully folding it up, put it away in the close 
press, when the young cpuntess, pale and trembling 
and almost breathless, entered their little parlor. 

" For God's sake^Mary," said she, " what have you 
done ! My mother's diamond ring is gone ! There 
was no one in her chamber but you. 0, give it to 
me immediately, or I know not what may be the 
dreadful consequences. Give it quick ; and then the 
affair may be hushed up." 

Mary was terribly frightened and turned as pale as 
death. " Oh, heavens !" said she, " what is the matter ! 
I have not the ring. I did not even see a riag in the 
chamber, nor did I move a step from where I stood." 

" Mary !" again said Amelia, ** I beg you for your 
own sake, give me the ring. You do not know how* 
valuable it is. It cost nearly a thousand dollars. If 
you had known that, you certainly would not have 
taken it. You looked upon it only as a trifle. Give 
it back again, and the whole affair shall be considered 
as a mere youthful indiscretion in you." 

Mary began to weep. " In truth," said she, " I 
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know nothing at all of the ring. I hare nerer allow- 
ed myself to touch any thing that did not Bpg to 
me, much lew to steal it My father has^Ways 
very strictly enjoined it upon me nerer to take any thing 
that was not mine." 

At this moment her father entered the room. He 
was at work in the garden and had seen the young 
countess enter their house. 

" In the name of heaven, what can it mean V cried 
he, when he had been told the subject of their conversa- 
tion. The good man was so much alarmed that he had 
to steady himself by the table and to sit down upon a 
bench. 

"Child," said he, when he was a little composed, 
( to steal such a ring is a crime punishable with 
death ! But that is the smallest part Think of the 
commandment of Godi ' Thou shalt not steal.' For 
such an act we are not only amenable to men— we 
are also responsible to a greater Governor— to the 
supreme Judge who looks into all hearts, and before 
whom no denial, no evasion can avail. If you hare 
forgotten God and his holy commandment, and in the 
moment of temptation, no longer remembered my pa- 
rental admonitions; if you hare suffered your eye to 
be dazzled by the glitter of the gold and the precious 
stone, and to lead you into this sin, deny, it not ; but 
confess it, and return the ring. That is the only way 
to repair your fault, so far as it can now be repaired." 
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"0 ! father," said Mary, weeping and sobbing, « cer- 
fointaArtainly I have seen nothing of the ring. Even 
if I Ha found such a ring in the street, I should hare 
had no more rest till I had returned it again to its 
owner. Indeed, father, I have it not" 

" See," said her father again, " the good countess 
Amelia, who, out of mere love to you, has come here 
to save you from the hands of justice, who has been 
so kind to you, and but just now mode you so rich a 
present— she does not deserve that you should tell her a 
lie, and seek to deceive her to your own destruction ! 
If you have the ring, say so, and the kind countess 
here will by her intercession prevent your suffering 
the punishment which you deserve. Mary, be honest 
and lie not." 

"Father!" she replied, "You well know that I 
never stole a cent's worth in all my life. Not an ap- 
ple from another's tree, nor a handfull of grass from 
a neighbor's meadow, would I allow myself to take, 
and how much less any thing so valuable as that ring. 
Believe me, dear father, believe me ; for in my whole 
tile I never told you a lie !" 

" Mary," said her iather once more, * look upon my 
gray hairs ! Bring them not down with sorrow to the 
dust! {Spare me this wretchedness! Tell me, before 
God, to whom I hope soon to go, and who suffers no 
thief to approach him— have you (he rag? As you 
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value your own salvation, I beseech you, speak the 
truth ».» fe 

Mary lifted her folded hands and raised her eyes, 
filled with tears, up towards heaven, and said, " God 
knows that I have not the ring. As certainly as I 
would be saved, I have it not !" 

u Now," said her father," I believe that you indeed 
have it not. For you would not thus lie in the presence 
of God, before the noble countess here, and your old fa- 
ther. And since you are innocent, as I firmly believe, 
I feel at peace. Be calm, Mary, and fear nothing. — 
There is only one real evil in the world that we have 
to fear, and that is sin. Prisons and death are nothing 
in comparison with it. Come now what will upon 
us — though all men forsake us, and turn against us, 
still we have God for our friend, and he will surely 
save us, and bring our innocence to light either in this 
-world or the world to come." 

The young countess wiped away a tear, and said, 
*• When I hear you thus speak, my valued friends, I 
also believe that you have not the ring. But when I. 
again consider all the circumstances, it seems to me 
that it can not possibly be otherwise ; you must have 
it. My mother remembers the very place upon her 
work-table where she laid it just at the moment that 
I entered the room with Mary. And it is certain that 
not another soul entered the room. That I did not 
go near the table, Mary herself will testify. While 
3 
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my mother and I were speaking together in the next 
room, Mary was alone in the chamber, Vit nobody 
beforeffr. after her ; for as soon^a^^e4^ki^.my mo- 
ther shut the door for^ the\jurpofe o^c^u^ing, her 
dress. When she^was. quite dressed and wa^. about 
putting on her ring—SWas gone. She herself .looked 
the whole chamber over and over. . She took the pre- 
caution not to let any of our own people into the room, 
not even myself, till-s^e had searched it through two or 
three times. But it was all in vain ! Who can have 
the ring V* 

" That I can not conceive," said father Jacob. "God 
has destined us to a heavy trial. Still whatever may 
be impending over us," he added, casting a glance to 
heaven, " behold, Lord, here I am. Grant me but thy 
grace, God, and it shall be sufficient for me V\ 

" I must return," said the countess, " and truly, 
I go with a heavy heart This is for me a sad birth- 
day. It will be a dreadful affair. My mother has 
not yet, indeed, said a word about it to a single soul 
but myself, that she might not make Mary unhappy, 
trot it can be no longer concealed. My mother must 
wear the ring to-day ; for my rather, whom we are 
expecting at noon, from our residence in the city, will 
fmiss it immediately. He presented it to her on the 
day I was born, and she has always worn it on 
my birth-day since. She now expects that I shall 
certainly bring it with me !— Farewell !" said Amelia 
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at last " I will indeed say that I regard you as in- 
nocent ; but will it be believed ?" Sad and mth tears 
in her eyes she left the house. Jacob and his daugh- 
ter were too much shocked and terrified for either of 
them to accompany her. , ^ \ 

Jacob sat upon a bench, leaning hi* head unon 
his hand and looking contemplatively upon \e 
ground, while tears rolled down his pale cheeks.— 
Mary fell upon her knees before him, and weeping 
looked up into his face and said, " 0, father, certainly, 
I am perfectly innocent of the whole matter. I am 
innocent, certainly !" 

Her father raised her up, looked steadily for a long 
time into her blue eyes, and then said, " Yes, Mary, 
you are innocent. Guilt can never wear so honest 
and true-hearted a look." 

" 0, father," began Mary again, " what will be the 
end of it ? What will be done with us ? Oh, if all 
the consequences were to fall on me alone, I would 
bear them willingly, but that you should suffer on my 
account is horrible — is the worst of all." 

" Trust in God," said her father, " and be of good 
courage. Not a hair of our heads can be injured with- 
out God's permission. Come what will, it is all from 
God, and therefore good, and for our best interests, 
and what more would we have ? Do not suffer your- 
self to be frightened, and adhere strictly to the truth. 
Whether they try you by promises or threatenings, do 
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not swerve a hair's breadth from the truth, nor violate 
your conscience. A gobd conscience is a soft pillow — 
even in^)rison. 

44 We shall soon have to be separated from each other 
— your poor father will not be permitted to comfort 
you any more, dear Mary ! But cling so much the 
more closely to your Father in heaven. That Almigh- 
ty protector of the innocent can not be taken from you ! 

At this moment the door was suddenly burst open, 
and the judge, with his clerk and several other offi- 
cers, entered the room. Mary uttered a shriek, and 
threw her arms convulsively about her father. — 
"Tear them apart," cried the judge, whose very 
eyes sparkled with anger. ' ". Bind the girl and throw 
her into prison. Let the father, too, be kept in safe 
custody for a while. Take possession of the house 
and garden, and let them be carefully watched that 
no one may enter till myself and the clerk have tho- 
roughly searched every part of them." 

The officers obeyed, rudely tearing Mary from her 
hold on her father, around whom she clung, and 
strongly binding her. She sunk into a swoon, and 
was dragged away quite senseless. As soon as they 
were in the street, a great many people ran together 
from all quarters, for the story of the ring had spread 
almost instantly through the whole town. A crowd 
thronged around the little house of the gardener, and 
one might have Jjiere heard the most various judg- 
ments upon the event that had just happened. For 
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friendly and kind as Jacob and Mary bad always been 
to every body, there were not wanting people who 
felt a degree of pleasure at their downfall, and indulg- 
ed in the most wicked remarks. By their industry 
and frugality, the gardner and his daughter had been 
getting on prosperously in the world, and hence they 
were looked upon with envy by feorae of their neigh- 
bors. " Now we know very well," said they, " how 
they have gained their property. We could not com- 
prehend it before. But as it has turned out at last, 
there is certainly no great art in their living better and 
dressing more expensively than other people, as good 
as they, in the town." 

Still the majority of the inhabitants felt a sincere 
regret for the honest gardener and his good daughter. 
And many a father and mother said to one another, 
" Ah ! there is always one evil attending poor mor- 
tals, The best are not secure against a fall. Who 
would have thought this of these honest folks ? Still 
it may not prove true, and if so, G-od will make their 
innocence manifest And if they be guilty, may God 
so assist them that they may confess their crime, re- 
form, and thus avoid the heavy punishment with 
which they are threatened." 

Some of the children of the place also collected to- 
gether, and did not refrain from tears. "Ah," said . 
they, " if they put them in prison, then father Jacob 
can give us no more fruit, nor tfte good Mary any 
lAOre flowers. They shall not do it !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARY IN PRISON. 

Mary, still half unconscious, was brought and lodg- 
ed in prison. She came to, however, but only to sob 
and weep. She wrung her hands and prayed, and 
then, exhausted by terror and grief, as well as by ex- 
cessive weeping, sunk down upon her bed of straw, 
and a gentle sleep soon closed her weary eyes* When 
she awoke it was already night. All around her was 
dark, and she could distinguish nothing. For a long 
time she was unable to collect herself sufficiently to 
tell where she was. The story of the ring appeared 
to her as a mere dream; she at first thought she 
was in her own bed, and was beginning to congratu- 
late herself, when she felt the chains upon her hands, 
and their rattling, which fell fearfully upon her ear, 
called her back to the horrors of her situation. Fill- 
ed with terror and anguish, she rose from her pallet 
of straw. " Oh, what else can I do,*' said she, as she 
sunk upon her knees/ " than to lift these hands, load- 
ed with chains, to thee, thou God of love. look 
down into this prison and see me upon my knees. — 
Thou knowest that I am innocent, and thou art the 
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deliverer of innocence. Save me, I beseech thee. 
Have compassion upon me — have compassion espe- 
cially upon my poor old father. give him at least 
an inward comfort, and leave me, if need be, to feel 
all my sorrows doubled." 

At the thought of her father, a flood of tears gushed 
forth, and anguish and compassion stifled her voice, 
and she remained a long time weeping and sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

Presently the moon, which had been hitherto hid 
by heavy thunder-clouds, appeared through the little 
gloomy iron grate, whose shadow it east distinctly 
upon the floor. In the reflection of the clear moon- 
light, Mary could plainly see the walls of her narrow 
cell, and even distinguish the rough red brick of which 
it was built, and trace the lines of the white mortar 
in which they were laid. In one corner she saw a little 
elevation of mason-work, which served for a table, 
and on which were standing an earthen pitcher and 
bowl. Indeed it was so light that she might have al- 
most counted the straws on her bed. And as the dark- 
ness around her vanished, her own heart became 
lighter. She looked upon the face of the moon as 
upon that of an old friend. " Do you come, beloved 
moon," said she, " to look for your friend ? O how 
different you appear now through this thick, black 
iron grate, from what you formerly did, when you 
used to shine so clear and beautifully through the 
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floral leaves at my window into my little bedroom ! 
And do you grieve for me ? Ah, I never could have 
believed that I should look upon you thus. What is 
my father doing just now ? Perhaps he is awake 
also, and does he weep and grieve as I do ? Oh, that 
I could see him, were it only for a moment. And per- 
haps you, gentle moon, are also looking into his 
prison. 0, that you could speak and tell him how his 
Mary sighs and weeps for him ! 

" But how foolish I talk in my sorrow. Forgive 
me, gracious God,these vain words. Thou canst look 
into my father's cell. Thou seest both him and me. 
Thou lookest into both our hearts. No prison walls, 
no iron grates can exclude thine Almighty aid. O, 
give him consolation in his sufferings." 

She now observed with surprise that her cell 
was filled with the odor of flowers. She had, m the 
morning, made herself a nosegay of the rose buds and 
flowers that were left of her flower-basket, and pin- 
ned it upon her bosom, and it was now breathing 
forth a sweet incense. " Are you there still, dear 
flowers," said she, as she looked upon her boquet, 
" and must you come here with me, too, you inno- 
cent things ? What have you done to deserve this ? 
Still it is my comfort, that I am as little guilty as 
you." 

She took up the faded boquet, and contemplated it 
in the glimmer of the moonbeams. " Ah," said she 
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" when in the morning I gathered these rose-buds in 
the garden, and this forget-me-not by the neighboring 
brook, who would have believed that at evening I 
should have been lying in prison ! When I wreathed 
those garlands of flowers, who would have thought 
that I should have to wear to-day these iron chains ? 
But thus mutable is every thing upon earth. No one 
knows how soon it may change with him, and to 
what melancholy events his most innocent actions 
may give occasion. Truly, man has good reason to 
commend himself every morning to the protection of 
God." 

Here her tears flowed afresh and trickled down upon 
her nosegay, and glittered there in the moonlight, like 
drops of dew. " He who does not forget the flowers," 
said she, " and waters them with rain and dew, will 
surely not forget me. Yes, thou God of love, let thy 
consolations fill my heart, and the heart of my father, 
even as thou fillest the cups of thirsty flowers with 
the pure dew ef heaven." 

At the thought of her father her tears flowed again. 
" 0, thou good man," said she, " when I look upon this 
nosegay, how many things which thou hast spoken 
upon the flowers, again come into my mind. 

" These rosebuds bloom out from the midst of 
thorns ; so will joys yet blossom forth from my pres- 
ent sufferings. Had one attempted to draw this half 
blown rose from its firmly closed bud, at an earlier 
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day, it would only have destroyed it. God developes 
it gradually, and with a gentle hand unfolds these 
delicate purple leaves, and breaths into their midst 
the sweetest incense. He will also render my sor- 
rows subservient to his gracious purposes, and unfold 
the blessings which they involve. I will therefore 
wait with patience till the time appointed comes. 

" This forget-me-not reminds me of its Creator. — 
Yes, thou God of love, I will not forget thee, as thou 
never forgettest me. These little flowers are as blue 
as the heaven over our heads. Let heaven be my 
consolation under all my trials upon earth. 

u This is a scarlet lupin, with its red and white pe- 
tals. As this slender plant climbs the neighboring sup- 
port without which it must creep in the dust, and thus, 
blooming in joy, floats like a butterfly's wings above 
the dust of the earth, so will I cling to thee, God, 
and thus lift myself in joy over the defilements and 
trials of the woTld. 

" It is this geranium particularly, which has filled 
the whole cell with so charming an odor. Mild, gen- 
tle plant, thou blessest with thy fragrance even him 
who bruises thee. I will seek to be like thee, by be- 
ing kind to those who, without my doing them any 
injury, have torn me from my home, and thrown me 
into prison. 

" Here is a little twig of evergreen. This remains 
fresh even in winter, and retains amid the coldest. 
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sternest season of the year, the beautiful verdant 
hue of hope. Let me also still cling to hope, even 
in the sad season of sorrow. Oh God, thou who 
preservest this little plant, and who, amid all the 
storms of winter, and under the ice and snow which 
rudely cover it, still keepest it fresh and green, thou 
wilt preserve me, also, through all this storm of trou- 
ble ! Here are a few laurel leaves left," she contin- 
ued. "They remind me of that unfading garland 
which all, who have patiently and unshrinkingly en- 
dured the sorrows of this life, shall receive in heaven. 

" To me it seems as if I already beheld this unfad- 
ing and victorious wreath, encircled with the rays of 
heaven. The flowers of earth, like its joys, are per- 
ishable and passing away, but the joys which, when 
the sorrows of this world are over, await us in that 
better land, are , as enduring as eternity, and vanish 
not away." 

A thick heavy cloud at this moment covered the 
moon. Mary sat in her prison, no longer able to gaze 
at her flowers, and surrounded with darkness and 
gloom. She shuddered and felt as if a new load had 
been laid upon her heart But presently the cloud 
passed away, and the moon appeared again as bright 
and beautiful as before. " Thus wilt thou, God, in 
the end, vindicate my innocence against all the false 
accusations which now rest like a heavy cloud upon it" 

Mary now laid herself down once more upon her 
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trass of straw, and enjoyed a calm and refreshing sleep, 
during which she was comforted and gladdened by a 
pleasing dream. She thought she was walking by 
moonlight in a garden quite strange to her, which lay 
in the midst of a forest of dark pines, and appeared to 
her indescribably cheerful and lovely. Never before 
had she seen the moon so bright and beautiful All 
the various flowers of the garden seemed to bloom in 
greater magnificence, and to breathe out a sweeter 
fragrance as they were lit up by her gentle beams. — 
There, too, in that garden, so passingly beautiful, she 
saw her father. The moon threw her light upon his 
venerable countenance and revealed it exhibiting 
nought but serenity and smiles. She hastened to 
him, and wept upon his neck the sweetest tears she 
ever shed— and from which, when she awoke, her 
cheeks were still wet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MARY BEFORE THE JUDGE. 

Scarcely was Mary awake, when an officer unbar- 
red the iron door of her cell, and led her into court. — 
A shudder passed over her as she entered the court 
room. It was a dark and dismal place ; having a 
high arched ceiling, and antique windows filled with 
little octagon panes of glass. The judge sat in a great 
arm-chair cpvered with scarlet, while the clerk, with 
his pen in hand, was seated at a huge table black with 
age. The judge examined Mary very closely, but she 
answered every question he put her, with the strictest 
regard to truth. She could not refrain from weeping, 
but solemnly protested her innocence. " You cannot 
deceive me," said the judge, " and make me believe 
that to be possible which is impossible. There was 
no one in the chamber but you ; no other person can 
have the ring; so you had better confess !" 

" I can make no other confession, 1 ' said Mary with 
tears, " than what I have made already. I know no- 
thing at all of the ring; I neither have it,* nor even 
saw it." 

" But the ring was seen in your hands !" continued 
3 
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the judge. •• What say you now to that ?" Mary af- 
firmed that that was quite impossible. Upon which 
the judge touched a bell — and Jenny was brought in. 

In her excessive anger on account of the dress 
which Amelia had so lately given to Mary, and with 
the wicked design of securing the favor of her mistress 
at the expense of Mary's good name, Jenny had said 
to the servants at tjie castle: — " Nobody else can pos- 
sibly have the ring, but that vile garden girl. As I 
saw her coming down stairs, I observed a jeweled 
ring in her hand, but she put It aside, as if alarmed, the 
moment she saw me. I thought at once that itlook- 
ed suspicious. But as I did not wish to be hasty, I 
kept silent. Perhaps, thought I, the ring was given 
her, as many other things have been. But if she has 
stolen it, there will soon be a noise about it, and then 
it will be time enough to speak. I am heartily glad 
I have not been in the countess* chamber to-day. — 
Such wicked people as this hypocritical Mary could 
easily subject honest folks to suspicion." 

They took Jenny at her word ; and she was now 
called to confirm her story in a court of justice. When 
she entered the court room, and the judge admonished 
her to tell the truth, as m the presence of God, her 
heart beat a little, and her limbs trembled. But the 
wicked girl listened not to the words of the judge, nor 
to the voice of conscience. She thought to herself, " If 
I now confess that I have lied, they will drive me 
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from the place, or perhaps put me in prison. So she 
persisted in her He, and looking Mary boldly in the 
face, exclaimed, "You have the ring; I saw it in 
your possession." 

Mary was thunderstruck at this horrible falsehood, 
but she did not indulge herself in a single reviling 
word. She only wept, and with difficulty sobbed out, 
" It is not true, you did not see the ring in my pos- 
session. How can you tell sueh a falsehood, and 
make me so wretched, who never did you any harm ?" 

But to this, Jenny, who looked merely at her own 
present advantage, and was still full of hatred and 
envy towards Mary, paid no attention. She again re- 
peated her falsehood, with all its feigned circumstan- 
ces, at length, and was then, at a sign from the judge, 
conducted from the room. 

" You are convicted !" said the judge to Mary. All 
the circumstances are against you. The young count- 
ess' gentlewoman saw the ring in your hands. Now 
tell us what you have done with it." 

Mary persisted in the declaration that she had it 
not ; upon which the judge, to induce her to confess, 
ordered her to be scourged. She shrieked, and wept, 
and prayed to God, and repeated again and again that 
she was innocent — but all in vain. She was cruelly 
beaten, and pale, trembling and bloody, she was at 
last thrown again into prison. Her wounds pained 
her terribly, and she lay sleepless ufton her bed of 
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straw half the night She could do nothing but weep 
and moan and pray to God, who finally granted her a 
refreshing slumber. 

The following day, the judge caused her to be 
brought before him again ; and since all their severity 
had availed nothing, he thought he would try and in- 
duce her to confess by kindness and promises. u You 
have forfeited your life !" said he, " you deserve to 
be put to death, but if you will confess, and tell us 
where the ring is, nothing farther shall be done to 
you. The scourging shall be considered your punish- 
ment, and you may freely and in peace return again 
with your father to your home. Reflect well upon 
it, and choose between — life and death ! Consider ! 
I seek only your good. Of what use will the stolen 
ring be to you, when the executioner has struck off 
your head from your body V* Mary was unmoved, 
and persisted in maintaining her innocence. 

The judge, who had observed her great love to- 
wards her father, took a new tack, and thus continued : 
'• If, then, you will remain obstinate, and care nothing 
about your own life, think, I beseech you, of the gray 
hairs of your father! Would you see his head fall 
bleeding beneath the hand of the executioner ! Who 
but he can have persuaded you to deny your guilt with 
so much stubborness ? And do you not know that 
your conduct may cost him his life ?" Mary was so 
overcome at tfcese words, that she almost fainted 
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away. " Confess," said the judge, " confess that you 
took the ring. A word, a single syllable, yes, can 
save your own and your father's life !" 

This was a sore temptation for her. She was si- 
lent for some time. She reflected that she might 
very well say that she took the ring, but lost it on her 
way home. But then she said to herself, " No, it is 
better to abide firmly by the truth, come what will. 
To lie would be sin. For no consideration will I 
commit a sin— even though I might thereby save my 
own life, and that of my father ! I will obey thee, O 
God, and then confidently resign every thing else to 
thy disposal." Strong in this resolution, she turned 
to the judge and said, in a clear but agitated voice: — 
"Were I to say that I took the ring, I should only 
tell a lie; and if I could avoid death by telling a lie, 
I would not do it. But," she continued, " if blood 
must flow; let it be mine! Spare, O spare the gray 
hairs of my good father, for, for him I would willingly 
die." 

Mary stopped almost breathless, and all who were 
present-were deeply affected. Even the judge him- 
self, stern and severe as he generally was, was touch- 
ed to the heart. Without a word he motioned the 
officers to lead her back to prison. 
4* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FATHER JACOB WITH MART IN PRISON. 

The judge now found himself in a state of no lit- 
tle perplexity. " It is already the third day," said he 
the following morning to his clerk, " and we are still 
precisely where we were the first hour. If I could 
only conceive it possible for any other person to hare ta- 
ken the ring, Lshould think the girl innocent. Such con- 
stancy, such unyielding adherence to her word in one 
so young, is something quite unheard of. But the 
circumstances are too clear against her } it cannot be 
otherwise ; she must have stolen the ring." 

Once more he went to the countess, and inquired 
again into the most minute circumstances. He re- 
peated the examination of Jenny, and sat the whole 
day reviewing the case, carefully considering every 
word that Mary had uttered during her trial. At 
last, late in the evening, he ordered her father to be 
taken from prison, and brought to his room. 

" Jacob," said he, " I am known to be astern and 
rigid man, but still you cannot say that I have »ever 
knowingly done any one injustice. And I think you 
will take my word for it, that I do not desire the death 
of your daughter. But under all the circumstances, 
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she must hare committed the theft, and according to 
the laws she must die. The testimony of the cham- 
ber-maid readers her guilt unquestionable. Never- 
theless, if the ring should come to light, and ihus the 
injury be repaired, mercy might, on account of her 
youth, be extended to her. But should she continue 
obstinately and sinfully to persist in her denial, that 
will countervail all the considerations of her age, and 
her doom is sealed. Go to her, then, Jacob; persuade 
her to restore the ring, and I will promise you that 
on that condition — and observe well, upon that con- 
dition only — she shall not die, but be suffered to pass 
with a milder pyflishment. You are her father ; you 
have all power over her ! If you gain no confession 
from her— what can we think, but that you are leagued 
with her, and participate in her guilt ? One word 
more; if the ring is not produced, it will go hard 
with you !'• 

" I will speak with her indeed," said her father, 
'< but that she has not stolen the ring, and that she 
will not confess it, I know already. Still I will do 
every thing in my power, and I regard it as a great 
favor that I may see my child — if, notwithstanding 
her innocence, she must be put to death — once more 
before she dies !•• 

An officer conducted the old man in silence to the 
prison, placed the smoking lamp upon what served 
for a table in Mary's cell — upon which the earthen 
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bowl with her sapper, and an earthen pitcher full of wa- 
ter were standing, still untouched — and went out and 
locked the door behind him. Mary was lying upon 
her pallet of straw, with her face»turned toward the 
wall, and was in a light slumber. When she opened 
her eyes, and observed the dull, smoky light of the 
lamp, she suddenly turned her head, and her eyes fell 
upon the face of her father, who was kneeling over 
her. She uttered a loud shriek, sprang up from her 
bed with a quickness which made her chains clank, 
and fell half senseless upon her father's neck. He 
sat down by her side upon the straw, and clasped her 
fast in his arms. For a long timetyth were silent, 
and their tears flowed together. 

At last her father, began to speak of the object of 
his visit. Mary interrupted him, saying, "Oh, Fa- 
ther, you will certainly no longer doubt my innocence ! 
Merciful heaven," she continued, weeping,' *'is there 
then nobody in the world who does not think me a 
thief— not even my own father ! Father, believe it 
still, you have brought up no thief in me." 

"Be quiet, dear child," said her father, " I do be- 
lieve you. But I was commanded to ask you the 
question." Again were they both silent. 

The father gazed upon his child. Her cheeks were 
sunken and pale; her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, and her light brown hair, which was long 
and thick, hung disheveled around her. " Poor child,* 
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said he, "God has laid a severe affliction upon you, 
And I fear— I fear that the worst of all, the most ter- 
rible, has not come yet. Perhaps, ah ! perhaps, they 
will strike off your youthful head !" 
, " Oh, father," said Mary, " for myself I am not at 
all concerned. But your gray head— 0, God— must I 
see that fall under the sword !" 

" Fear nothing for me, dear child," replied her fa- 
ther ; " no harm will be done to me ! But with you 
— I hope still for something better — but with you, 
could it actually come so far that — that " 

" O, if this be so," cried Mary joyfully, interrupting 
her father, " then my greatest trouble has gone from 
my heart — then, all is well. Be assured, father, that 
I do n.c* fear death. I shall go to God, to my Sa- 
vior !- There, too, shall I see my mother in heaven ! 
O, how happy the thought of it makes me !" 

These words touched her father to the very heart, 
and he wept like a child. " Now, blessed be God," 
said he at last, folding his hands, "now, blessed be 
God, that I find thee so calm, so well prepared. It 
is hard indeed, very hard, for an old, decrepit man, for 
an afflicted father, thus to lose his only, his ardently 
beloved child, his only comfort, the last prop, the 
crown and joy of his old age ! Still," he sobbed out 
in a broken and faultering voice, " still, Lord, thy will 
be done. Thou requirest a painful sacrifice of the 
father's heart. But I bring it willingly to thee. Take 
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her. Into thy hands do I surrender her, my dearest 
treasure on earth ; hence is she the best of all to be 
offered up. To the infinite love of thy paternal heart 
do I commend her ; there is she cared for best. Ah, 
dear Mary, it 4s better that you should die in innocence 
upon the scaffold and by the sword of the executioner, 
than that I should live to see you misled in this evil 
world, to see you robbed of your innocence and se- 
duced into sin and crime. Pardon me for speaking 
thus. You are yet good, even worthy of a place 
among the angels of heaven ; but the world is evil, 
every thing is possible, and even angels fell. Die, 
then, if such be God's holy will, die courageously my 
daughter. You will die innocent, and that is the best, 
the most beautiful death, how bloody soever it may 
be. You will then be transplanted, like a pure, un- 
spotted lily, from the coarse soil of earth into that bet- 
ter land — into the paradise of God !" 

A stream of tears interrupted his words. " One 
thing more," said he after a time. " Jenny has borne 
witness against you. She declared upon oath that she 
saw the ring in your hands. If you are executed, her 
testimony will be your death. But it was false, and 
do you forgive her ? Do you bear no hatred with you 
into the world to come ? Ah, upon this straw, in this 
dark cell, loaded with these heavy chains, you are 
still happier than she in the count's castle, in silks and 
laces, in abundance and honor. Better die innocent 
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like you, than to live disgraced and in ignominy as 
must she. Forgive her, Mary, as your Savior also 
forgave his enemies. Say, will you forgive her, and 
suffer it all as from God?" "I do," said Mary, " I 
do indeed !" 

" And now," continued her father, for he heard the 
officer coming, " I commend you to God and his grace, 
and to your Savior, who also, though innocent, was 
crucified as a malefactor ! And if you see my face no 
more, if this is the last time that I shall look upon 
you on earth, it will be but a short season before we 
meet again, for I shall not long survive this stroke, I 
shall soon follow you to heaven !" 

The officer now took him to return to the judge, 
but Mary wished to retain him longer, and clasped 
him closely in her arms. Her rather gently loosed 
himself from her embrace, and she sank down quite 
senseless upon the straw. 

Jacob was again led into the presence of the judge. 
" Before the Almighty God," cried he, almost beside 
himself, as he entered the room, and lifting his right 
hand to heaven, " before God, she is innocent ! My 
child is no thief!" 

u I would readily believe you,'* said the judge, " but 
I cannot decide according to your and Jour daughter's 
asseverations. I must judge as the case now lies in 
evidence before me, and as the letter of the law pre- 
scribes." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE SENTENCE AND ITS EXECUTION. 

Every person in the castle, and indeed in all Eich- 
burgh, was now anxious to know what would be 
the issue of this case. All the well-disposed peo- 
ple trembled for Mary's life, for in those times 
theft was punished with great severity, and many a 
man had been executed for stealing a sum of money, 
not a twentieth part the value of the ring. The 
count desired nothing more sincerely than to find 
Mary innocent ; he himself, therefore, read over all 
the minutes of the trial, and conversed with the judge 
for whole hours, but could not persuade himself of 
her innocence, because it seemed to him quite im- 
possible that any other person could have stolen the 
ring. Both the countess and her daughter besought 
him with tears that he would not suffer Mary to be 
put to death. Her poor father in prison, prayed God, 
night and day without intermission, that he would yet 
make his daughter's innocence manifest. As for 
Mary, she thought every time she heard the keeper 
coming with, the keys, that he was about to announce 
to her sentence of death. Meanwhile the executioner 
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made ready the scaffold by clearing away the weeds 
with which it was overgrown. 

In one of her walks, Jenny saw this work going 
on, and it pierced her to the heart. She was greatly 
shocked ; at supper she sat pale and silent, and everyone 
plainly saw that her mind was far from being at rest. 
That night she slept very unquietly, and in her dreams - 
Mary's bloody head appeared more than once before 
her. Indeed her evil conscience gave her no rest, 
either night or day. But the worthless girl had now 
become so base and wicked, that she had not the no- 
ble courage to repair her fault by an honest confession. 

At length the judge pronounced the sentence. It 
was that Mary, on account of the enormous theft of 
which she was clearly guilty, and for her obsti- 
nate denial of it, was worthy of death ; but in con- 
sideration of her youth, and previous good character, 
the court sentenced her to the house of correction for 
life ; that her father, who either in fact, or by her bad 
education, had made himself a participant in her guiU 
and obduracy, should be expelled forever from the 
* count's dominions; and that all their effects, though 
altogether too little for the purpose, should be sold to 
make reparation as far as possible, for the property 
stolen, and to pay the expenses of couft. The count 
mitigated the sentence to this effect, that Mary with 
her father, should be conducted beyond the limits of 
his territory, never to return ; and to prevent all iw> 
5 
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ther trouble, he gave orders for them to leave Eich- 
burg the next morning at break of day. 

The next morning, when Mary and her father, ac- 
companied by the officer who was charged with their 
guidance, passed by the gate of the castle, Jenny came 
out to look at them. And since the affair had, in 
the opinion of the frivolous and unfeeling girl, result- 
ed so favorably, beyond all her expectations, her for- 
mer vivacity had again returned. It had seemed to 
her quite too bad for Mary to be put to death, but 
that she should be exiled, was precisely what she 
could have wished. She had been all along afraid 
that, in the end, Mary might supplant her and get 
her situation, but this apprehension was now quieted 
, forever, and her former hatred towards Mary, the 
gratification she felt in her ruin, gained once more the 
complete ascendancy in her heart. The countess 
Amelia as she saw Mary's flower basket standing upon 
the bureau, had once said to Jenny, " Take this bas- 
ket out of my sight ! It awakes memories which are 
too sad; I cannot look upon it without pain." Jenny 
took it into her possession, and now she brought it 
out with her. " There, you have your present again," 
said she to Mary. " My gracious mistress desires no- 
thing from such hands as yours. Your glory is now 
gone, like the flowers for which you got yourself so 
well paid, and it affords me particular pleasure to give 
you the basket." She threw down the basket at 
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Mary's feet, and turned back with a -haughty smile 
into the castle, and closed the gate violently behind 
her. 

Mary picked up the basket in silence, and with 
tears in her eyes went on. Her father had not even 
a staff for his journey, and Mary nothing but her lit- 
tle basket. She looked back again and again a hun- 
dred times, to the late quiet roof beneath which she 
was born, till at last both the castle, and the tur- 
rets of the church tower were lost to her vision be- 
hind an intervening hill. 

The officer conducted Mary and her father to the 
boundary line of the count's territory, and there left 
them in the midst of a large forest. Worn out with 
anxiety and grief, and wearied with the journey, the 
old man sat down upon a moss-covered stone, beneath 
the shadow of a venerable and friendly oak. 

" Come to me, my child," said he, clasping her to 
his bosom ; then he folded her hands together, and 
raised them with his own, towards heaven ; " first of 
all," he continued, " let us thank God that he has 
again brought us forth from the dark, stifled prison to 
breathe the fresh air beneath his own open skies; 
that he has saved our lives, and given you, dear child, 
once more to your father." 

Father Jacob lifted his eyes to the heavens, which 
were now shining down in* brightness and beauty 
through the gree$ft>liage of the oak, and with a full 
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voice thus prayed : " Gracious Father in heaven 5 thou 
sole consolation of thy children upon earth ; thou 
mighty protector of all the oppressed j accept our 
united thanks for our merciful deliverance from bon- 
dage and chains, from prison and death. Accept our 
thanks for all the benefits which have been conferred 
upon us in this land, for how can we leave these bor- 
ders without first lifting to thee our grateful hearts. 
And behold, before we enter upon a foreign soil, we 
offer up our supplications to thee. Look down upon 
a poor father and his poor, weeping child. Take thou 
us under thy protection. Be thou our guide upon the 
rough pathway over which I and my poor child must 
now perhaps travel. Lead us to good men, and incline 
thou their hearts to pity; let us find upon thy broad, 
vast earth, some little spot where we may quietly spend 
the remaining days of our pilgrimage, and then die in 
peace. Yea, such a place thou hast, although we 
know it not, and doubtless it is already prepared for 
us. In faith go we forth, and we wander, trusting on 
thee." 

Thus prayed they both, for Mary repeated in her 
inmost soul every word of her father, and both of 
their hearts felt the influence of spiritual comfort, and 
were filled with a higher and more joyous confidence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

At this moment Anthony, the count's old game-keep- 
er, made his appearance and came up to them. He had 
been with Jacob in the count's service when they 
were young men ; indeed they were two of his attend- 
ants in his travels. He had been out deer-hunting 
for a day or two, and very fortunately chanced upon 
father Jacob and his daughter, at a time most accept- 
able to them. 

" God bless you, Jacob," said he, " is that you ? I 
thought I knew your voice, and I am not mistaken. 
O God ! and so after all they have exiled you. It is 
very hard indeed, to be obliged to quit a loved home 
in one's old age!" 

" The whole earth under the blue heavens is the 
Lord's," replied Jacob, "and his love reigns every 
where, and is over us, go where we may. Bat our 
home is in heaven." 

" But in the name of mercy," continued the game- 
keeper in a tone of compassion, " have they sent you 
forth just as you are ? Why, you have not even the 
clothes necessary for such a journey." 
5* 
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" He who clothes the flowers of the field," answer- 
ed Jacob, " will not fail to clothe us." 

" And as to money," said the game-keeper, " I hope 
they have not sent you away without providing you 
with that." 

" We have a good conscience," answered Jacob, 
" and are therefore richer than if the stone on which 
I sit were gold, and belonged to us." 

" But tell me," said Anthony, " have you really not 
a cent ?" 

" This empty basket here at our feet," replied Ja- 
cob, " is our only possession. What do you think it 
is worth ?" 

" 0, half a dollar, or perhaps a dollar," said the 
game-keeper sorrowfully. " But what is that ?" 

" Why, then," continued Jacob with a smile, " we 
are rich indeed, at least as long as God lends me the 
use of my hands. I can make a hundred such bas- 
kets in a year, at the lowest rate, and with a hundred 
dollars a year, we could live very comfortably. My 
father, who was a basket-maker, insisted on it that I 
should learn basket-making also, as well as gar- 
dening, so that I might have some useful employ- 
ment in winter when I had nothing to do abroad. — ' 
Though in his grave, I thank him still/ He did more 
and cared better for me than if he had left me two 
thousand dollars, the interest of which would scarcely 
nett me more than a hundred. A heahhy mind, a 
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healthy body and an honest trade, are the the best in- 
heritance upon earth." 

" Thank God," said Anthony, " that you can thus 
look upon it. I think you are right. I trust, too, 
that you will yet be abie to make your knowledge of 
gardening of service to you* But where are you go- 
ing now ? 

" Far away," replied Jacob, "where nobody knows 
us — where God may guide." 

" Jacob,'* said the game-keeper, " take this stout, 
thick knobbed staff. I always use it when I have 
any thing difficult to do, like climbing a pathless 
mountain. I take it with me for good luck. You 
have not even a staff for your journey. And here I 
have a little money," he continued, pulling a small 
leather purse from his pocket. " I received it last 
evening for some wood, in the little village over on 
the other side, where I spent the night" 

* The staff," said Jacob, " I will keep, and use it to 
remember an honest and kind-hearted man. But the 
money I cannot receive. For since it is for wood, it 
belongs to the count." 

" Do not allow yourself to be troubled on that score, 
my honest old friend," replied the game-keeper, — 
" The money has been already paid to the count. I 
lent it several years ago to a poor man, who had lost 
his cow, and was not able to pay for the wood he had 
bought, and afterwards thought no more about it — 
He is now in better circumstances, and yesterday he 
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quite unexpectedly paid me. You may look upon it 
as a real god-send." 

44 Well, then," said Jacob, " under these circum- 
stances I will accept it, and God will repay you in 
some other way. See," he continued, turning to his 
daughter, " see, Mary, hpw kindly our heavenly Fa- 
ther provides for us at the very outset of our journey. 
He sent us, even before, we left the borders of the 
count's dominions, our good old friend here, who has 
furnished me with a traveling stick, and given us 
money for our journey. Even before I rose from this 
stone, has he answered our prayer. Therefore be of 
good cheer, my child, God will still continue to care 
for us." 

With tears in his eyes the old game-keeper now 
took his leave of them. " Farewell, honest Jacob ; 
farewell, my good Mary," said he, shaking first the 
father and then the daughter by the hand, " I have al- 
ways held you for honest people, and I hold you for 
such still. It will turn out well with you yet Hon- 
esty lasts the longest. ' Yes, yes, he who does right 
and trusts in God, is never forsaken by him. Take 
this proverb along with you on your journey, and God 
be your guide." 

The game-keeper, deeply affected, turned away and 
directed his steps toward Eichburg. Jacob arose, 
took Mary by the hand, and also went on his way. 
They followed the public road through the forest, 
and then came forth into—the wide world ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JACOB AND MARY'S TRAVELS. 

Mary and her father wandered on farther and farther, 
and had already traveled more than a hundred miles. 
Nowhere could they find any employment, and their 
little sum of money was fast drawing to an end. 
And now they fared sadly. They dreaded above all 
things to beg ; but at last necessity drove them to it. 
From many a window were they repelled by harsh 
words, from others they were dismissed with merely 
a dry crust of bread, grudgingly bestowed, and in 
eating it they had nothing but water from the next 
brook to drink. Now and then they received a little 
bowl of soap or some vegetables or salad ; and here 
and* there they met with gome bits of cold meat or 
fragments of pastry. .'But Marjr had occasion more 
than once to observe how carefully people would se- 
lect the smallest and poorest pieces to give away. 
While going day after day without taking a mouth- 
ful of warm food, they were glad if they could get a 
barn or a shed to sleep in at night. 

One day, as they were traveling on, where the road 
lay between hills and mountains covered with woods, 
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and where there was no village or even a house for a 
great distance, the old man fell sick by the way. Pale 
and speechless, he sank down upon the leaves at the 
foot of a hill of cedars. Mary was almost beside her- 
self with grief and terror. In vain she sought for some 
fresh water — she could nowhere find a single drop. In 
vain she called for help ; the echo of her own voice 
was the only answer she received. Not a house was 
to be seen, or a trace of a human being near. She 
hastened up the hill that she might take a wider 
view. There she saw, far down at the the foot of the 
hill, on the other side, a farm house standing quite 
alone in the forest, but surrounded with fields of 
grass and grain. To this she ran as fast as she could 
and arrived there almost breathless. With tears in 
her eyes, and in a broken voice, she implored their 
aid. The farmer and his wife, both of them some* 
what advanced in life, were very good, kind-hearted 
people, and they were moved by the tears, the an- 
guish and the look of wretchedness of the poor girl. 
" Put a horse to the light wagon," said his wife to the 
farmer ; " we will bring the sick old man here." While 
he was harnessing the horse, his wife brought a couple 
of beds, a pitcher of fresh water and a bottle of vinegar. 
When Mary heard that the road round the hill was bad, 
and full two miles farther, she took the water and vin- 
egar and hastened across the same way that she came, 
that so she might get to her father the sooner. 
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When she came to him, he had somewhat revived. 
He was sitting under a tree, and was heartily glad to 
see Mary again, whom he had missed from his side. 
The farmer soon after arrived, put him into his car- 
riage and drove back to his house. + 

The farmer happened to have a comfortable little 
hack room with an adjoining bed room and kitchen, 
which were standing empty. These he gave to the 
sick old man, and his wife fitted him up a nice bed. 
Mary sat constantly by her sick father. His sickness 
was mere debility, arising from the bad fare, the mis- 
erable lodging, and other hardships of his journey. 
The good housewife gave every thing that her house 
afforded to strengthen her sick guest. She spared nei- 
ther flour nor eggs, neither milk nor butter — indeed 
a few chickens were not too much to make the poor 
feeble old man some nourishing soups. After a while 
the farmer brought a young dove almost every day 
from the field for him. " There,' 1 would he say with 
a smile to his wife, " cook that for him. Since you 
do not spare your chickens, I must do something too." 

The farmer and his wife were accustomed to go 
every year to a neighboring village to attend the 
annual festival kept in commemoration of consecra- 
ting the church there. This year they talked the sub- 
ject over with each other, and concluded to forego this 
holy day, and lay out what they would have spent, in 
buying a few bottles of good old wine for poor Ja- 
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cob. Mary thanked them and could not refrain from 
tears at their kindness. " 0, God/' said she, " there 
are still good people every where, and in the roughest 
places we often find the kindest hearts." 

Mary sat constantly at her father's bedside, but 
she did not therefore fold her hands in indolence. She 
was skillful with her needle and excelled in knitting, 
and she worked untiringly for the good farmer's house- 
hold. Not a moment was she idle. The former's 
wife was very much pleased with her industry, and 
her moral and modest behavior. By this time father 
Jabob had realized the happy effects of good food and 
good nursing, and was able to be out again. Like 
Mary he could never be idle, and hence he turned to 
his old trade again and made baskets; Mary brought 
him willow and hazle twigs for the purpose, and his 
first work was to make the farmer's wife a very beau- 
tiful and convenient basket for the arm, as a kind of 
thank-offering. In this undertaking he pleased her 
taste exactly. The basket was handsome as Well as 
strong. On the cover, the initials of her name and 
the date of the year were ingeniously wrought in with 
willow twigs colored red, while the sides of the bas- 
ket were ornamented with a representation of a farm* 
house with a thatched roof and a few pine trees stand- 
ing round, all worked in with various colored twigs. 
The whole family was astonished to see so fine a 
piece of workmanship, but the farmer's wife was de- 
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lighted beyond measure with her present, and the 
representation of their own place, which was ealled the 
cedar farm, struck her as very happy. 

When father Jacob was quite restored to his usual 
health, he said to the farmer and his wife one day. 
u We have now been at your expense long enough; 
it is time that I took my staff again." 

But the farmer took him by the hand, " What is 
the matter, friend Jacob ?" said he, " I hope we have 
done nothing to offend you. Why are you going 
away ? Have you been so prudent a man heretofore, 
only to lose your senses now ? 

His wife also wiped her eyes with her apron, and 
said, " Why not stay with us ? It is now growing 
late in the season. See, the leaves upon the hedges 
and trees are turning yellow, and winter is at the door. 
Why will you rashly expose yourself to another fit 
of sickness?" 

Jacob assured them that he was going only be- 
cause he did not wish to be a burden to them. 

" Ay, indeed !" said the farmer, " but you need not 
have any trouble about that. In your little room you 
are not in our way at all, and as to what you want to 
use, you pay well for it." 

".Yes, indeed," added his wife. "Mary alone earns 
all that, by her knitting and sewing. And if you, Ja- 
cob, will devote yourself to basket-making, you can 
get along well enough. I took your beautiful basket 
6 
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with me lately, when. I stood god-mother at the 
christening of the miller's child, and every woman pres- 
ent wanted just such a one. I will warrant you business 
enough, and you need not work for nothing either." 
The result was that Jacob and Mary staid where 
they were, at which the farmer and his wife exhib- 
ited sincere pleasure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JACOB AND MARY'S HAPPY DAYS AT THE PINE FARM. 

Jacob and Mary now arranged their little home for 
keeping house according to their wishes. Their small 
room was supplied with the most necessary furniture, 
and the kitchen with cooking utensils and crockery. 
Mary now considered herself happy in being able to 
stand on the hearth and cook for her father. They 
lived together in great happiness. While Jacob was 
engaged in basket-making, and Mary in sewing or 
knitting, they also improved their time in familiar 
conversation. Many a pleasant evening did they pass 
away in their little parlor, while both the farmer and 
his wife, and indeed the whole household, were lis- 
tening with delight to Jacob's judicious discourse and 
instructive stories. Thus winter with its storms glid- 
ed agreeably by. 

Near the farm-house lay a considerable field of gar- 
den ground, but it was by no means in the best order. 
The farmer and his wife, owing to their many labors 
in the field, had not time tofiltivate the garden very 
highly, and besides they dicKiot well understand gar- 
dening. Jacob undertook to make a real garden of it. 
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To this end he made preparations the preceding au- 
tumn, and scarcely was the snow gone in the spring, 
when he took his place there, and with Mary to help 
him, worked industriously from morning till night. 
The ground was divided off into beds, the beds sown 
with various kinds of vegetables, and their borders 
encompassed with various sorts of flowers for the use 
of bees, while the walks were nicely graveled. Mary 
did not rest till her father had brought from the little 
town where he obtained his garden-seeds, some rose- 
bushes, bulbs of lilies, and sets of auricula or bear's 
ear, some wall-flower seeds, stock-gilliflower and 
other beautiful flowers. Indeed she was busy again 
in cultivating the most magnificent flowers, many of 
which had heretofore never been seen in this remote 
section of the country. The garden looked so fresh 
and green, and soon bloomed with so much splendor, 
that it gave a more pleasant and friendly aspect to the 
whole woody dale around. The neighboring orchard 
also thrived better under Jacob's hand, and produced 
more abundant fruit. Indeed there was a blessing on 
every thing he did. 

The old gardener was once more in his best humor. 
He indulged again in his observations upon flowers 
and plants. But he did not always repeat what was 
old, for he was ever'ahfe to say something new. 

In the earliest days oUpring Mary had long sought 
for violets along the thorn-hedges that surrounded their 
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rural garden, in order, according to her custom, to 
bring her father the first boquet. At last she found 
some of the sweetest, and most beautiful, and full of 
joy, presented them to him. " Well," said her fa- 
ther, smiling as he took the blue nosegay, " he that 
seeketh, findeth. But listen," he continued, " it is 
worthy of remark that the sweet violet, this lovely 
little flower, so willingly grows under thorns, and it 
seems to me that this is very instructive to us. — 
Who in all the world would have believed that we, 
in this dark woody vale, and under this old moss grown 
thatch, could find so many pleasures ! But no condi- 
tion of life is so thorny, that some quiet joys shall not 
still lie hidden there amid the thorns. Only remain 
as you are, my child, pure in heart, and then, hard as 
perhaps your lot may still be, you will never want a 
calm and inward peace." 

One day a citizen 1 s wife came from the neighboring 
city to the farmer's, to buy some flax, and brought her 
little boy with her. While she was examining the 
flax,the boy was tempted to pass through the open gate 
into the garden, and had attacked with both hands a 
full blown rose-bush, with the design of robbing it of 
its flowers, and in the attempt had filled his hands 
with thorns. An outcry followed, and his mother and 
the farmer's wife, ran to th^garden to see what was 
the matter. Jacob and mSy came also. The boy 
stood with bleeding hands by the rose-bush, crying 
6* 
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as loud as he could, and cursing the wicked and de- 
ceitful flowers. 

" Thus," said Jacob, '* are we, in many respects, 
only larger children. Every pleasure has, like the 
rose, its thorns around it. Yet we blindly grasp them 
with both hands. He who ruins himself by drinking 
or gambling, or something still worse, laments, and 
weeps, and blames the pleasures which he hoped 
to enjoy. Hence let not the beautiful rose mislead 
us intoi indiscretions. Man is gifted with reason. — 
He should, therefore, not merely follow his desires, 
but always act considerately and with foresight." 

One clear beautiful Sunday morning, after a day or 
two of rain, Mary and her father took a walk in the 
garden, and found the first lily in blossom, and with 
several other flowers blooming charmingly in the 
glow of the rising sun. She called the people in the 
house to come and see her long and anxiously expect- 
ed lily, and they all admired it exceedingly. 

'* How beautifully clear and white, how pure and 
spotless !" said the farmer's wife. 

" Yes, truly," said Jacob with emotion, " and O that 
the hearts of all men might be as pure and spotless as 
this lily ! That would be a pleasing sight for God 
and his angels. For a pure heart alone is allied to 
heaven." ^ 

" And how slender, ancryet how beautifully straight 
and upright it stands," said the farmer. 
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" Like a finger which points to heaven !" answered 
Jacob. " I am glad to have it in the garden. Every 
farmer should have such a lily in his little garden. 
We have to be so constantly toiling on the earth, that 
we easily forget heaven. But this flower, standing 
upright in its beauty, reminds us that amidst all our 
cares and toils, we should still look upward and seek 
something better than what the earth can yield us. 
All plants/' he continued, with earnestness and em- 
phasis, " all plants, even the most delicate spires of 
grass, struggle upwards, and that which is too feeble 
to rjse by itself* as the garden-pea or the hop there in 
the hedge, winds itself about whatever support it 
meets, and climbs up by its friendly aid. It would be 
bad indeed, if man alone,, with his thoughts, wishes 
and hopes, desired only to creep forever upon the 
earth !" 

Jacob was one day setting out a young plant in a 
new made bed, and Mary meanwhile was busy in 
- weeding another small bed that lay near. " This two- 
fold business," said the father to his daughter, *' should 
be the sole employment of our whole life. Our heart 
is like a garden, which God has kindly given us to 
take care of. We must always be busy, therefore, 
in planting what is good there, and in plucking up 
what is evil, otherwise it will become" wild and in- 
tractable. But he who properly attends to both these 
employments, and constantly implores the blessing 
of God, from whom comes the sunshine, the dew and 
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the rain,* the growth and increase, will prepare for 
himself the most beautiful garden, yea, a Very para- 
dise in his inmost soul." 

Thus amidst industrious toil, instructive conversa- 
tion, and many an innocent pleasure, had Jacob and 
Mary already spent three springs and summers very 
agreeably on the pine farm, and had almost forgotten 
their former sorrows. . But as autumn again came on, 
and the afternoon sun threw longer shadows over the 
fields; when now the latest ornaments of the garden, 
the red and blue asters, put forth their blossoms, and 
the leaves of the trees changed their hue and grew 
sere, and every thing around seemed preparing for the 
coming winter, father Jacob perceived a sensible loss 
of strength, and acknowledged himself to be at times 
quite unwell. He endeavored, indeed, to conceal it 
from Mary, that he might occasion her no anxiety, 
but in his observations upon the flowers, there was 
something sad and melancholy in his tone, that often 
went to her very heart. 

Mary was once looking at a late rose, which was 
now in autumn, for the first time, in full bloom. She 
was about to pick it, but its purple leaves instantly 
fell, as she touched it with her hand, and lay scatter- 
ed on the ground. " That is man," said her father. 
"In youth we are like a fresh blown rose; but we 
fade also like the rose, and our season' of blossoms is 
short and quickly passed. Trust not, then, my child, 
to vain, transitory, outward beauty, the beauty of 
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the body, but seek after beauty of soul, after virtue 
which never fades." 

One evening as Jacob was standing upon the gar- 
den ladder, he picked an apple that was still hanging 
upon a tree, and handed it down to Mary, who care- 
fully laid it in a basket. "How sadly," said he, 
" does the autumn breeze sigh over the stubble, and 
play among the yellow leaves and with my gray hair ! 
The autumn of my life, dear Mary, is here, and yours 
will also come. Act, therefore, so that you, like this 
tree, may then be rich in good fruits, and that the 
Lord of this great garden, the world, may have occa- 
sion to rejoice in you." 

As Mary was sowing some seeds one day, against 
the next spring, her father said, " In like manner, 
my daughter, will they by-and-by lay us in the ground 
and cover us with earth. But be of good cheer! For 
as after a little while the seed springs forth and begins 
to live, and rises a beautiful flower above the earth, 
and stands, as it were, in triumph over the grave, so 
shall we also hereafter arise and go forth in beauty 
and glory from the dust Think of this, dear Mary, 
when they are laying me in the grave. And let the 
flowers which you may then plant over my remains, 
be to you an emblem of the resurrection and immor- 
tal! ty." 

Mary looked at her father, and saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears. She was struck with tenor, 
and gloomy forebodings thronged her heart. 
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CHAPTER XL 

JACOB'S SICKNESS. 

By the beginning of winter, which came in with 
great severity, and covered hill and valley deep with 
snow, good father Jacob had become really very sick. 
Mary begged him to allow her to send to the small 
neighboring city and call a physician, and the kind- 
hearted farmer went in a sleigh to bring him. When 
the physician had prescribed the necessary medicine 
for him and was leaving, Mary went with him to the 
door, and anxiously inquired whether she might hope 
for her father's recovery. The physician replied, that 
just for the present there was no danger, bat that the 
disease would terminate in a kind of consumption, 
and that his age forbid his thinking that he would 
get up again. Mary almost fainted away at this un- 
welcome intelligence, and could scarcely restrain her 
feelings. Still she wiped away her tears, and endea- 
vored to restore her self-possession before she returned 
to her father's room, lest she might afflict him. 

Mary nursed her beloved father with the tendefest 
and most filial care. She did every thing for him she 
could ; she watched his motions and anticipated his 
wants; not a look of his was unheeded. She sat by 
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him the livelong night, and if others wished to re- 
lieve her lest she should make herself sick, and she 
yielded to their persuasion and lay down for a little 
while upon the settee, she could seldom close her eyes. 
If her father only coughed, it alarmed her; if he rais- 
ed himself up in bed, she glided quickly to him to see 
what was the matter. She prepared him the most 
wholesome food, and fed him with the tenderest love- 
She smoothed his pillow, read to him, and prayed for 
him without ceasing. Often would she rise after a 
short slumber, and stand by bis bed wringing her 
hands, and with tears in her eyes sigh out, " 0, God, 
grant him to me for a little while longer — if it were 
only for a few short years !" By her untiring indus- 
try, for she often sat up half the night sewing or knit- 
ting, Mary had been able to lay by a little money, 
and she now expended the last cent of it in buying 
whatever could contribute to his nourishment or com- 
fort. 

The pious old man, who had indeed gained a little 
of late, but still felt too sensibly that his present sick- 
ness was his last, was exceedingly calm and collect- 
ed. He spoke of his death with the greatest serenity. 
But Mary would say as the burning tears fell down 
her cheeks, " 0, do not speak of it, dearest father ! 
I cannot bear even to think of it. What shall I do 
then ? Oh, your poor Mary will then no longer have 
any one to care for her, or to love upon earth." 
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"Weepridt, my child," replied her father, reach- 
ing her his hand. " You still hare a good Father in 
heaven. He will remain with you when your earth- 
ly father has been taken away. 

•'How you will support yourself and get on in the 
world, is the least of my anxiety. The birds indeed 
find their food ; and shall not you ! God provides tor 
the sparrow upon the roof; what shall he not bestow 
upon you ? Man needs but little, and even that only 
for a short time. Ah, my solicitude is of a wholly 
different kind. My only anxiety is, that you may 
always remain as good, and innocent, and pious, as, 
thank Gtod, you now are. 

" Oh, my beloved daughter, you do not yet know 
how evil and corrupt the world is, nor what wicked 
men there are. Alas, there are men, who would re- 
gard it as only pastime to rob you, a poor girl, of your 
innocence, your honor, your peace of mind, and of the 
happiness of your whole life ! 

" And were you to speak of the fear of God, of con- 
science, of the divine commands, and of eternity, they 
would call you childish. 0, shun such men ! If they 
call you handsome and flatter you, fluttering about you 
as the butterfly about the flower, listen not to them, 
and regard them not. Never receive a present from 
them, and believe none of their promises. Satan is 
often concealed under the form of an angel, and the 
serpent loves to sleep beneath flowers. 
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" In virgin modesty, God has given you a true guar- 
dian angel. Should any one ever attempt to betray 
you into evil — yea, if he but utters a word that is con* 
trary to innocence and pure morals, you will feel your 
cheeks mantling with the blush of modesty. Let this 
angel, therefore, warn you of danger. Grieve it not 
lest it depart from you. While this attends you and 
you heed its voice, you are proof against temptation. 
But should you turn a deaf to its admonitions, and 
trench in the slightest degree upon virtue, then will 
you be in danger of being lost forever. 

" 0, Mary ! an enemy may yet awake in your own 
heart There will be moments of temptation to evil, 
when you could easily persuade yourself that sin is not so 
dangerous,or that it is quite innocent and right But take 
warning and beware. Engrave deeply upon your heart 
the words of your dying father ! Do — speak — think no- 
thing which would occasion a blush if known to your 
father. My eyes, it is true, will soon be closed for- 
ever, and I shall watch over you no more. But re- 
flect that your heavenly Father beholds you wherever 
you are, and is constantly looking into your heart — 
You would surely stand in awe of me, your earthly 
father, and fear to offend me by a wicked action ; 
stand infinitely more in awe of God, your gracious 
Father in heaven, and fear above all things to dis- 
please him. 

'* Look upon me once more, Mary. O, if ever you 
7 
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are tempted to do evil, then think of me, of my pallid 
countenance, of these my tears that are coursing down 
my wan cheek. Come, my child, lay your hand in 
my cold and wasted hand, which will soon he mould- 
ering into dust Promise me that you will not forget 
my words. In the hour of temptation remember and 
feel as if this cold hand were holding you back from 
destruction. 

" Dear child, you consider my looks, pale and wan 
as they are, with tears. Behold here how transient 
is every thing upon earth. Once I was as blooming, 
as fresh and ruddy as you are now. And unless God 
should take you away earlier or more suddenly from 
the earth, you will yet lie as pale and emaciated as I 
am here upon my deathbed. The pleasures of my youth 
are gone, like the flowers of the past spring, whose 
place is found no more ; like the dew upon the flowers 
which glittered for a few moments and then vanished 
away. Noble deeds, on the contrary, are like precious 
stones which possess an enduring value ; yes, virtue, a 
good conscience is like the most precious of all stones, 
the diamond, which no human power can destroy. 
Strive after this treasure. The good that I have 
done, is now my only source of gratification, and the 
evil, of my pain. 

'* Continue, my dear child, to be religious; think 
often and cheerfully of God ; walk as under his eyes ; 
bear him constantly in your heart In him I have 
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found my sweetest joys, and in all my sufferings and 
sorrows be has been my only consolation. 

" Believe me, Mary, for I speak the truth. Were 
it otherwise, I would tell you. I have seen some* 
thing of the world, for in his youth I attended the 
count in his travels. Wherever, in the largest cities, 
there was any thing grand and magnificent to be seen, 
there we went I spent whole weeks in amusements 
and pleasures; for the splendid feast, the motley mas- 
querade, the transporting music, the jovial conversa- 
tion and the jest, I saw and heard as well as my young 
master himself; and of the choice viands and costly 
wines there were always more left for me than I 
wanted. But these noisy pleasures left my mind va- 
cant and unsatisfied. One little hour ot silent devo- 
tion in our garden arbor at Eichburg* or even here, 
under this thatch, yea, even upon this bed of death, 
has afforded me more true, inward, heartfelt delight, I 
solemnly assure you, than all these vain pleasures. 
Hence, seek your happiness in God, and you will find 
It in the fullest measure. 

"You well know, my child, that my life has not 
passed without its sorrows. Ah, since your mother 
died, my heart has been like a bed in the garden, 
which, parched by the continual heat of the sun, lan- 
guishes for rain. Thus have I pined for consolation, 
and in G-od alone have I found it 0, my child,the days 
will come in your life, too, when your heart also will 
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be like the thirsty earth. But be not dismayed. The 
earth thirsteth not in vain ; God giveth it rain at the 
proper season 1 .. ■ Seek your consolation in God, and he 
will give that which shall refresh your heart, even as 
the gentle rain, refreshes the dry, thirsty ground. 

" Constantly maintain, my child, an unwavering 
confidence in the providence of God ; for he overrules 
all things for good to those that love him, and leads 
through sufferings to a higher happiness. 

"You still remember, dear Mary, how great an 
affliction it was to you when I fell sick by the way 
in our wearisome journey. But behold, God employ- 
ed that sickness m bringing us here among these good 
people, and to this quiet little home, where, for these 
three years, we have lived so pleasantly. But for 
that sickness we should not have come to their door, 
or if we had, their pity would not have been so much 
excited ; and giving us a bowl of fresh milk or piece of 
bread, they would have sent us on our way again. But 
for that sickness, we and these dear people should not 
have come to know each other so well, and loved each 
other so much. All the happiness which we have 
enjoyed here ; the good that we, perhaps, have caus- 
ed; the many hundred days of contentment and peace 
that we have here passed, are all blessings that sprung 
from that sickness. Thus, dear Mary, can we see the 
kindness of God in the saddest events of life. As God 
has scattered the flowers with a liberal hand over 
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mountain and valley, in the forest and by the stream, 
yea, even in theswamp and stagnant pool, that we may 
every where behold the tokens of his benevolence, so 
has he also clearly drawn upon the events of human 
life the traces of his wisdom, love and compassion, 
that the attentive heart may observe them, and thence 
derive consolation and joy. Every man, if he will 
but be observing, may perceive such instances in his 
own life. 

" Our greatest affliction was that, no doubt, when 
you were accused of theft, when you were put in 
chains and thrown into prison and your very life en- 
dangered. You remember how, in your cell, we 
there wept and wailed together. But even that great 
calamity has certainly brought you a great blessing, 
yes, and this blessing, it seems to me, is not yet wholly 
visible. Formerly, when the young countess noticed 
you in distinction from all others, and honored you 
with her society; when she made you a present of 
that beautiful dress, and wished to have you always 
about her; you thought, indeed, that you were fortu- 
nate. But how easily would honor, pleasure, and super- 
fluity have marie you vain, frivolous and earthly-mind- 
ed, and led you to forget God. He therefore meant 
it for our good in ordering it otherwise, and subject- 
ing us to that calamity. In prison and misery, and 
upon our melancholy journey, we learned to know 
him better, and were brought nearer to him. In this 
7* 
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uncultivated region, too, has he made ready for you, 
far from the dissipation and corruptious of the world, 
a better place of residence. Here you may bloom, 
like a flower in the lonely wilderness, safe from the 
hands of the wicked. 

u The gracious and faithful God will still farther 
overrule that great calamity for your good. He will 
—I confidently hope that he has heard my prayer to 
this effect — he will still make your innocence mani- 
fest, probably after I have gone my way, and am with 
you no more. But it is not necessary for my peace 
that I should see it, since without it I know that 
you are innocent. Yes, Mary, prosperity and joy 
will yet blossom forth for you out of that suffering 
which you have so patiently endured, and you will 
still live happy days here upon the earth. Neverthe- 
less, earthly happiness is comparatively of trifling 
worth, and the great object God has in our afflictions, 
is first accomplished in heaven, to whose glory we 
are brought only through much tribulation and sor- 
row. 

" Do not grieve, dear soul, nor torment yourself with 
anxieties if you come to want, but believe that God, 
in the most tender manner, cares for you, and that 
your anxieties are superfluous. Wherever, therefore, 
his holy providence may hereafter lead you, and how 
hard soever your lot may be, always reflect thus : 
This is the best place, and this the most suitable and 
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wholesome condition for me, hard and miserable as it 
is. Believe that just this situation is necessary to 
perfect you in virtue, and to fit you for felicity. 

"As a gardener plants every thing in the place 
most suitable for it, and as he treats every plant in 
the manner most serviceable to its growth and fruit- 
fulness, so God places every man in the world in that 
place and condition which is most proper for his 
growth in knowledge and virtue. And as all your 
past sorrows, dear Mary, have been converted into 
blessings to you, so will my present sickness and 
death. 

" Ah, my child, when I but speak of death, I see 
you burst into tears again ! O, weep not. Look not 
upon death, I pray you, as a fearful thing; it should 
be regarded rather as a friendly messenger. Let me 
speak, beloved daughter, as I used to do when we 
were at work together in our garden at Eichburg. 
You know how it is with the hot bed. Weak and 
inconsiderable stand the little plants there crowded 
together in their small, damp enclosure. No one 
would then think with what magnificent flowers, or 
precious fruits they are yet to be adorned. And indeed 
were they to remain pent up in their poor little bed, 
they would produce neither fruits nor flowers. They 
would not have room enough. The gardener does 
not plant them there for the purpose of having them 
remain, and letting them rot upon one another. No, 
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but they are. designed to be transplanted into their 
proper soil, in the open air and under the free blue 
skies, and to share in the golden sunshine and the 
rains and dews of heaven, there to bloom in magnifi- 
cence and beauty. You were alwjays delighted when 
I removed the little plants ; you used often to remind 
me that the work should be deferred no longer be- 
cause they were too much crowded in their damp and 
narrow abode. You were always glad when they 
were transferred to the ground and would say: ' How 
well they will do now. It seems to me I can almost see 
them grow !' Such poor weak plants are men, and 
such a close, damp hot-bed is this world. Here upon 
earth is not our abiding place. Here we are but poor 
miserable plants. But still we shall become some- 
thing better, something noble and glorious, and to this 
end does God transplant us into another soil, into his 
great, beautiful garden— into heaven, the paradise of 
God. 

" Weep not, therefore dear child ; I am going to a 
better world. 0, how glad I am that I shall soon go 
to God. How blessed will it be when we shall have 
laid aside this body which occasions us so many suf- 
ferings. Do you not remember, Mary, what plea- 
sures we often enjoyed of a beautiful spring morning 
in our garden of flowers? And heaven is likened to 
the most beautiful garden, where reigns an eternal 
spring. Into those regions of beauty and delight I 
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am about to go. 0, continue to be religious and good, 
then shall we again see each other there ! Here we 
have been together amidst many tribulations and sor- 
rows, and shall be separated from one another in tears. 
But there we shall dwell together in peace and joy, 
and nothing shall ever separate us more. There shall 
I again behold your mother ! O, how I rejoice at 
that ! O, Mary, continue to be J)ious and good, and 
when you are prospered upon earth, forget not in these 
passing pleasures those that are eternal. Then will 
your mother and I hereafter come, filled with joy, to 
meet you and to receive you into our midst. Do not 
weep, then, my child, but rather rejoice." 

It was thus the godly father employed the last days 
of his life in comforting his daughter whom he was 
soon to leave behind him, alone in the world. It was 
thus he taught her to shun the world's corruption. — 
Every word that came from his lips was a good seed, 
which also fell into good ground. " I have grieved you, 
my child," said he, " and caused you to shed many 
tears. But they are salutary tears. What is thus sown 
among tears will more easily take root, and grow bet- 
ter, like seeds which are sown amidst the soft gentle 
rains of spring." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JACOB'S DEATH. 

As soon as Jacob's sickness became dangerous, 
Mary went to Erlenbrunn, to whose parish the pine 
farm belonged, and informed the minister of her fa- 
ther's condition. The minister, who was a worthy, 
excellent clergyman, now visited the old gentleman 
very often,and had much edifying religious conversation 
with him* He always had a word of comfort also for 
Mary. One afternoon he came again, and the good old 
man was obviously declining. . Jacob desired Mary to 
leave the room for a little while, as he wished to speak 
with the clergyman alone. When she was again call- 
ed in, her father said, " Dear Mary, I have now put my 
spiritual concerns in order, and think that early to-mor- 
row morning I will receive, from the hand of our be- 
loved pastor, the bread of life." 

Mary was much afflicted, and the tears gushed into 
her eyes; for the thought that her father's dissolution 
was drawing nigh, now vividly flashed upon her mind. 
But she immediately regained her self-possession and 
said, u You are right, dear father ; what better can 
we do than in our necessities and sorrows to seek re- 
fuge with God ?" l 
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Jacob spent the remainder of the afternoon and 
evening in silent prayer. He was very much absorb- 
ed in his own thoughts and spoke little. The devo- 
tion With which, on the following morning, he united 
in communion with his divine Redeemer, was indes- 
cribable. Faith, and love, and hope of eternal life, 
had, as it were, given a peculiar radiance to his vene- 
rable countenance, while hot tears were coursing down 
his cheeks. Mary knelt beside the sick-bed trembling 
and praying, and almost dissolved in tears. The far- 
mer and his whole household were present at the ser- 
vice, and with their hands joined, and with tears in 
their eyes, manifested their deep emotion. *• Now," 
said Mary, when the scene was over, " now, my 
heart is light, and I am filled with comfort The 
christian religion does indeed vouchsafe to us in dan- 
ger and death a heavenly consolation." 

Meanwhile good father Jacob was approaching his 
end. The farmer and his wife, who honored and 
loved him as their best friend, and blessed the hour 
that brought him under their roof, rendered him every 
service in their power. Many a time every day would 
sometimes one and sometimes the other enter his lit- 
tle room to see how he did, and Mary would inquire 
almost as often, if they did not think he might yet re- 
cover. To this question the farmer's wife once an- 
swered, " 0, my child, he cannot possibly last longer 
than till the trees put forth their leaves." 
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From this time Mary looked out of her litde win- 
dow into the garden only with fear and trembling. — 
The approaching spring had heretofore always filled 
her with joy. But now she saw the first tender leaves 
of the goose-berry bushes along the hedge, and the 
swelling buds of the trees, with a feeling of sorrow, 
and listened to the glad warbling of the goldfinch with 
terror. The sprouting snowbells and primroses pre- 
sented a painful sight to her. " 0, God," said she, 
" every thing is reviving around us, and all the world 
is filled with hope — must then my dear father die 
without hope and pass away ? Yet not without hope !" 
she added, turning a pious glance to heaven, " for ac- 
cording to the words of Jesus he does not die at all. 
He only lays aside this tabernacle of dust, while he 
himself will then first truly begin to live there above." 

The pious old man was very glad to have Mary of- 
ten read to him. She did so with a soft voice and 
milch devotional feeling. During the last days of his 
life he heard nothing with more pleasure than the 
last discourse of Jesus, and especially his last prayer. 
One night she was watching by him alone. The 
moon shone so clear through the window of their room, 
that the glimmer of the little night-lamp was scarcely 
observable. " Mary," said her father, " will you read 
me that beautiful prayer of Jesus once more ?" She 
lighted a wax candle and read it 

" Now give me the book," said he, " and hold me 
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the light a little while." Mary gave him the hook 
and held the candle for him. " Listen, Mary," said 
he, " this shall be my last prayer for you." He point- 
ed to the passage, and applying the words to himself 
and his daughter, he prayed in a broken voice thus : 

44 Father ! now am I no longer in this world ; but 
this my child remains still for a time in this world ; 
I come — so I hope — to thee. Father, thou most holy, 
keep her in thy name from sin. While T was in the 
world with her I sought to keep her in thy name. — 
But now I come to thee. I pray not that thou wouldst 
take her out of the world, but only that thou wouldst 
keep her from evil. Preserve her in thy truth. , Thy 
word is truth. Father grant that she may hereafter 
come also whither I hope I am now going. Amen." 

Mary stood by the bed, holding the candle in a 
trembling hand and weeping, and with a sob repeated 
" Amen." " Yes, dear daughter," continued her fa- 
ther, " there shall we see Jesus in the glory, which God 
gave him before the foundation of the world ; and 
. there too, shall we again see each other." 

He laid himself down upon his pillow to take a lit- 
tle rest, but still held the book in his hand. It was 
the New Testament The poor man had purchased 
it with the first money that he had been able to lay 
by after his exile from Eichburg, and had saved it 
by denying himself almost his necessary food. 

After a while he again began. " I thank you once 
8 
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more, dear Mary," said he, " for the love you have 
shown me in this last sickness. You have faithfully 
obeyed the fourth commandment, and with a cheer- 
ful heart. Remember me, Mary, and you will yet be 
prospered, poor and helpless as I must leave you. I 
can give you nothing besides my blessing and this 
book. Continue good and religious, dear daughter, 
and this blessing will not be in vain. The blessing 
of a father, who trusts in God, is of more value to 
children than the richest inheritance. Receive this 
book as a remembrancer of your father. It cost but 
a few cents, but if you will carefully read and follow 
it, then, instead of the few cents which I paid for it, 
I leave you a priceless treasure ! Were I to leave you 
heir of more pieces of gold than there are blossoms 
and leaves in spring-time, you could with it all buy 
yourself nothing better. For this contains the word 
of God, which is able to save all who believe in it; — 
Read at least one passage from it every morning — 
for amidst all one's care and toil, he can always find ' 
time for that — and keep it all day in your heart, and 
ponder it well. Is a passage obscure, do as I have 
been in the habit of doing, ask your minister for in* 
struction. What is most important here is plaid to 
all men. Hold fast to that— that follow. Nor will 
that remain without blessing you. That single sen- 
tence, ' Consider the lilies of the field ." has taught 
me more wisdom than all the various books which I 
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read in my younger days. Besides, it became to me 
the source of a thousand innocent pleasures, and 
amidst multiplied embarrassments and afflictions which 
would otherwise have filled me with anxious care, or 
overwhelmed and broken my spirit, it preserved with* 
in me a serene and happy frame of mind." 

" Mary," said her father, about three o'clock in the 
morning, "how restless I feel. Open the window a 
little." 

She opened it. The moon was no longer above 
the horizon, but the stars were sparkling in unspeak- 
able beauty. 

"Behold how beautiful are the heavens!" said her 
father. " What are the flowers of the earth in com- 
parison with those imperishable stars ! Thither am 
I now going. 0, how happy I am ! Live godly, my 
child, and then will you hereafter go there also." 

-With these words he sunk back upon his bed, and 
expired without a struggle, and happy. Mary who 
' had never seen any one die, supposed that her father 
had fainted. No one indeed had thought that his end 
was so near. Nevertheless Mary felt alarmed and 
awoke the family, who soon gathered about the death- 
bed. When they informed her that her father was 
dead, she embraced his body and wept aloud. She 
^kissed his pale cheek, and her tears mingled with the 
death sweat that stood upon his forehead. 

" 0, thou good, good father," said she, "how can I 
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repay thee for all thou hast done for me ! Alas, I 
cannot. O, I thank thee for every word, for every ex- 
hortation and every warning thou hast given me, 
and which these cold, pale lips can never again repeat 
to me. With heart-felt gratitude I kiss thy cold, mo- 
tionless hand which has bestowed upon me so many 
benefits — which has labored so much for my good — 
which in my childhood's years, chastened me so well 
and so like a father. Now first do I see how kindly 
thou didst always mean, and how salutary it was for 
me. 0, 1 thank thee, I thank thee, for every thing; 
and forgive me, if I have ever, through childish indis- 
cretion, caused thee a pang of sorrow ! O, God, do 
thou reward him for his love. 0, that I could now 
breathe out my spirit and follow thee, dear father, to 
heaven. When I die, grant, God, that I may die 
the death of this just man. This life here upon earth 
is as nothing, nothing at all. What a blessed thing 
it is that there is a heaven, an eternal life ! That is 
now my only comfort." 

No one present could refrain from tears. At last 
the farmer's wife, after much persuasion, induced 
Mary to follow her from the room. 

Mary watched throughout the following night by 
the body of her father, and the next morning, before 
they cldsed the coffin, she took another look at the. 
corpse. " Alas !" said she, " this is the last time that 
I am to see thy venerable countenance. How calm 
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and beautiful it looks — as if it were smiling — as if the 
rays of future glory were already shining upon it ! 
0, farewell,* said she, sobbing, "good father, fare- 
well ! May thy ashes rest in peace, as the angels of 
(rod, as I trust, have already bome thy spirit to the 
rest of heaven." 

She had taken a twig ofr rosemary, some golden 
primroses, aud some dark blue violets and made a 
boquet which she put into the coffin of the pious 
gardener, who had in his lifetime cultivated so many 
flowers. " Let these earliest blossoms of the reviving 
earth, be an emblem,* said she, " of thy future resur- 
rection ; and this evergreen rosemary a token of my 
abiding and pious remembrance of thee." 

When they were nailing the coffin, every stroke of 
the hammer had such an effect upon her that she al- 
most fainted away. The farmer's wife, however, led 
her into another room, and begged her to lay down a 
little while, by which means she recovered. 

Dressed in a suit of black, which a kind young wo- 
man in the village lent her, Mary followed the corpse 
to the grave. She was herself wan and pale as death, 
and every one present felt compassion for the poor, 
forsaken orphan, who now had no longer either father 
or mother left. 

» As her father was a stranger in Erlenbrunn, his 

grave was made in one corner of the church-yard, 

sear the wall. Several large pines which stood be- 

8* 
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hind the wall, overshadowed it. The minister de- 
livered an affecting funeral discourse on the occasion 
from the words of Jesus: "Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit" He told 
how patiently the religious old man had borne all hit 
sorrows, regarding them as sent of God, and what a 
beautiful example he had left behind to all that knew 
him. He offered much that was consoling to the 
deeply afflicted orphan, thanked the kind-hearted 
farmer and his wife in the name of the deceased, for 
all the love they had shown him, and exhorted them 
now to take the place of father and mother to his or- 
phan daughter. 

Mary visited the beloved grave as often as she went 
to Erlenbrunn to attend church, and also as often as 
she could on Sunday evening. There she wept and 
prayed. " No where else," said she, " can I pray so 
from the heart, as here by my father's grave. The 
whole world is nothing to me here. I feel that we 
belong to a better world, and it awakes within me a 
longing for that father-land. She never left the grave 
otherwise than with pious resolutions to despise the 
pleasures of this world, and to live alone to God and 
virtue, in the blessed hope of being again united with 
her good parents above, at the throne of God." « 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MARY HAS NEW SORROWS. 

From this time Mary was constantly sad. It seem- 
ed to her as if erery flower had lost its bright hues, 
and even the prae trees about the house appeared as 
dark and melancholy as if they had been clad in 
mourning. Time, it is true, assuaged her grief, but she 
was doomed to encounter new troubles. 

Since her father's death, affairs on the pine farm 
had become widely different from what they were be* 
fore. The former and hi* wife had given up the farm 
(to their only son, a quiet, amiable young man. His 
wife, their daughter-in-law, was rather handsome and 
quite rich, but aside from being vain of her beauty, 
eke had no sense for any thing in the world but mo- 
ney, Pride and avarice had gradually engraved them- 
selves upon her countenance so deeply that with all 
ks beauty, it came to wear a really ill-natured and 
displeasing aspect. If she knew that anything would 
gratify her husband's parents, she was careful not to 
do it ; indeed she gave them their sdpulated support 
only with a sparing hand, and even that unwillingly. 
She subjected them to a thousand vexations, and al- 
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most counted every morsel they put into their mouths. 
The good old people betook themselves to their little 
back-room, and seldom entered the front parlor after- 
wards. 

Their son was no better off than they. His ill-bred 
wife used the coarsest language to him, and reminded 
hhn a hundred times a day of the large property she 
brought him. If he did not wish to pass the whole 
day in a wrangle and strife, he had nothing to do but 
hold his peace and be patient At one time she would 
not allow him to visit his parents, because she was 
afraid he might privately inform them how she talked. 
And it was Only with trembling that he ventured to 
slip in after he had finished his day's work, and spend 
a part of the evening with them. The old people 
generally sat together on a bench, and when the son 
came, he would take his seat with them, and tell them 
of his troubles. 

" Yes, yes," said the farmer, " so it goes. Your 
eyes, mother, were dazzled by the glitter of money, 
and yours, my son, by rosy cheeks ; and I too easily 
acquiesced in your wishes. And now we are all pun- 
ished together. We should have followed the good 
advice of old Jacob. This marriage was never pleas- 
ing to that prudent man, as was plain from what he 
said during his life. I well remember all he said on 
the subject, and have thought of it a thousand times. 

*' Do you not remember, mother, when you once 
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remarked that five thousand dollars were a handsome 
sum of money ? But Jacob replied, ( Money is never 
handsome. The flowers in the garden, out there be- 
fore the window, are a thousand times handsomer. — 
But perhaps you meant to say a heavy sum. That 
is very true, and one needs strong shoulders not to be 
crushed to the earth by it, and made a crippled, earth- 
ly-minded, miserable man. Why, then, are you striv- 
ing after so much money? Heretofore you have 
never been in want of anything; nay, you have al- 
ways had something to spare. Believe me, too much 
property makes us haughty and overbearing. Too 
much rain, beneficent and necessary as rain is,will pros- 
trate the healthiest plant in the garden. 9 These are 
the very words of Jacob, and it seems to me as if I 
could still hear him. 

"And when you, my son, once said that she was very 
handsome, and as blooming as a rose, Jacob replied, 
( But a rose is not merely handsome, it unites the good 
with the beautiful. It furnishes us with the best 
gifts, pure wax and precious honey. A handsome 
person without virtue, is like an artificial rose, a piti- 
ful, dead thing, without fragrance or life, without wax 
or hcney.' So spoke the honest Jacob, but we would 
not listen to him. What then seemed to us our great- 
est happiness, is now our greatest misery. God grant 
us his grace to bear it patiently; for now we have 
nothing else to do." It was thus they conversed with 
one another. 
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Affairs now went very hard with poor Mary also. She 
was under the necessity of leaving her little room be- 
cause the old people must occupy it themselves. The 
young mistress, out of mere wickedness, assigned to her 
the worst room in the house, although she had a couple 
of genteel chambers standing quite empty, and she 
added to her present grief every conceivable aggrava- 
tion, and tormented her beyond description. She scold- 
ed her all day long, and Mary could neither do work 
enough for her, nor indeed do anything that pleased 
her in the least degree. The poor orphan felt but too 
keenly that she was looked upon here as quite worth- 
less and troublesome. The old people gave her little 
consolation ; they had enough to do to comfort them- 
selves. Hence Mary often thought of leaving there, 
and going somewhere else. But where should she go ? 

She asked advice of the minister at Erlenbrunn. 
He was a judicious clergyman, and replied, "You 
cannot remain much longer, my good Mary, at the 
pine farm. Your departed father gave you an excel- 
lent education, had you taught whatever is necessary 
for a housewife in the city, but at the pine farm they 
demand of you the service of a strong peasant girl, 
they impose upon you labor which is above your 
strength, and for which you are not fit. Meanwhile 
I do hot advise you to leave there immediately, and 
wander out into the world in uncertainty. The best 
advice I can give you is to remain where you are for 
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the present, and to work as much as you can, to prey 
to God and trust in him, and wait till he shall free 
you from your distressed situation. God, who caused 
you to be educated for another sphere, will also know 
how to put you in it. I will endeavor to obtain ser- 
vice for you in some honest and christian family in the 
city. Fray and trust to God, be steadfast under your 
trial— and God will do all things well." Mary thank- 
ed him for his good advice, and promised to follow it 

The dearest place to her on earth was the grave of 
her father. She had planted a rose-bush upon it — 
44 Ah!" said she, as she was setting it there, "if I 
could only be here always, I would water it with my 
tears so that it would certainly put forth its leaves 
and blossom very soon. 

The rose-bush was now covered with leaves, and 
the purple buds already began to put forth. " My fa- 
ther was certainly right," said Mary, " when he re- 
minded me that ( human life was like a rosebush. 
Sometimes it is quite naked and dry, and nothing is 
seen upon it but thorns. But if we can only wait, the 
time will come again when it will be clothed with 
fresh leaves, and filled with the most beautiful roses. 9 
Now is the time of thorns for me, but I will not be 
disheartened ; I will believe thy words, kind father. 
Perhaps tfcy proverb, * Patience bears roses,' will yet 
be fulfilled in me." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MARY TURNED AWAY FRO* THE PINE FARM. 

In the midst of the various troubles and sorrows, 
which Mary had to suffer, now came the twenty- 
fifth of July, the anniversary of her lamented father's 
birth-day. Hitherto this had ever been a day of joy 
to her, but now she greeted the morning dawn, whose 
clear golden light strayed into her chamber, only with 
tears. She had always been in the habit of contriv- 
ing something to please her father on this day. Some- 
times she surprised him with a present which she 
had prepared without his knowledge. Sometimes 
she would cook a particular kind of food, furnish a 
bottle of wine, and deck off her clean dressed table 
with flowers. She was now anxious to manifest in 
some way her love to him. There was a custom among 
the country people of that neighborhood, of adorning 
the graves of their beloved friends with flowers, and 
especially on such anniversaries. They had often 
asked Mary for flowers, which she had very cordially 
given them for this purpose. Hence the thought came 
into her mind that she would dress her father's grave 
in a similar way. The pretty little basket which had 
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proved the first occasion of her hard lot, was standing 
upon- the boreau and caught her eye. She took it 
into the garden,' filled it with flowers of various colors, 
and evergreens, and went to Erlenbrunn an hour be- 
fore the church service began, and placed the basket 
upon her father's grave. Her tears fell upon the flow- 
ers and sparkled there like drops of dew. " Thou 
dear, good father, 9 * said she, " thou hast bestrewed 
my whole pathway of life with flowers, and I cannot 
repay thee for it ; but I will at least adorn thy grave 
with flowers." She then left the basket standing 
upon the grave, for she did not fear that any one 
would take away either the flowers or the basket. 
Indeed the country people rather contemplated the 
flower basket with feelings of melancholy pleasure, 
blessed in their hearts the good daughter, and wished 
the pious rather the rest of heaven. 

The next day, while the people of the pine farm 
were getting hay in the great meadow beyond the 
woods, a piece of fine linen, which was bleaching upon 
the grass in the yard next to the house, was taken 
away. The young farmer's wife, who first missed it 
towards evening, and who, like all avaricious people, 
was very suspicious, immediately suspected Mary. 
Good father Jacob had made no secret of the story of 
the ring, and had told it to the old farmer and his wife. 
Their son, who was also acquainted with it, had in- 
considerately repeated itto his young wife. When at 
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evening, with a Take upon her shoulder and a jug in 
her hand, Mary came home in company with the ser- 
vant girls, the young mistress rushed out of the kitch- 
en as fierce as a dragon, addressed Mary in the moat 
abusive terms, and demanded the linen of her. 

Mary modestly replied that she could not possibly 
have the linen, as she had been haymaking all day 
with the rest of the people ; and that a stranger might 
easily have taken it off while she was engaged with 
her work in the kitchen. This was in fact the case. 

But the young fanner's wife exclaimed in a fright- 
ful manner— " You are a thief ! Bo you think I do 
not know that you stole a ring, and had trouble enough 
to escape the sword of the executioner ? Pack your- 
self off immediately out of this house. There is no 
place under my roof for such a hussy as you !" 

" Surely you will not send her away at this late 
hour !" said the young farmer. " The sun has already 
set Let -her stay and eat supper with us since she 
has been at work for us out in the great heat all day — 
and keep her over night" 

" Not a single hour !" cried bis raging wife, " and 
do you hold your tongue, or I will bring a burning 
brand from the kitchen and stop your mouth.'* Her hus- 
band saw that his persuasion only increased the evil, 
and was silent Mary did not reply at all to her abuse. 
She tied up the few things she had in a white pocket 
handkerchief which was quite Urge enough for tk* 
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purpose, and taking the bundle under her arm, with 
tears in her eyes, thanked them for all the kindness 
she had received at the pine farm, once more pro* 
tested her innocence, and desired permission to take 
leave of the good old people before she went. " That 
you may do," said the young mistress scornfully, "and 
if you would also take both of the old gray-heads 
along with you, so much the better for n^ It seems 
to me death has lost all desire to touch them." 

Both the good old farmer and his wife were already 
acquainted with the trouble, and were both weeping. 
Still they comforted Mary as Well as they could, and 
gave her, to take with her on her journey, all the mo- 
ney they had by them, amounting to several dollars. 
•* Go, good child," said they, " and God be with you. 
Your father's blessing is a secret treasure for you, 
which will, at its proper time, be made manifest. — 
Do not forget us; it will for a certainty go well with 
you yet.* 

It was in the dusk of the evening when Mary, with 
her, Jtqmdle under her arm, entered a narrow footpath 
and took her way up a wood-clad hill. She was 
anxious to visit the grave of her father onoe'more. 
The evening bell was ringing in the village when she 
came out of the woods, and by the time that she had 
reached the church-yard, it was night* But she was 
by no means afraid to wander by night among the 
graves. She went to the grave of her father and 
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wept till her tears fell in streams. The full moon 
appeared between the dark pines which stood be- 
hind the grave, and lit up with her pale, silvery light 
the roses that were growing upon the grave, and the 
flower basket which still stood there. The evening 
air gently sighed among the branches of the pines, 
and waved the leaves of the rose bush upon the grave. 
Beyond this, all was still, as it usually is in the grave 
yard. * 

44 Thou good father," said Mary, u O, that thou 
wert still alive, and that thy poor Mary could tell thee 
her sorrows ! Still it is well ; and I thank God that 
thou has not lived to see this new calamity. Thou art 
happy now, and no trouble can reach thee more. 0, 
that I were with thee ! Alas, never was I so misera- 
ble m all my life as I am now. At that time when 
the moon shone through the iron grate into my prison, 
thou, dearest father, wert yet alive; but now it is 
shining upon thy grave. When I was driven away 
from my dear home, I still had thee, thou kindest of 
fathers, thou most faithful of protectors and friends! 
But now I have no friend left me. Poor, forsAen, 
suspected of crime, a stranger every where, Ijim 
alone and without a home in the world. And soon 
shall I be torn from the only spot left me on earth , 
soon my last comfort will be taken from me— the pri- 
vilege of weeping now and tkw at thy grave." Here 
she burst out again in a flood of tears. 
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"0, gracious God," she cried, sinking upon her 
knees, " thou kindest Father in heaven, look down 
from thy holy habitation upon a poor forsaken orphan, 
weeping over the grave of an earthly father, and hare 
compassion upon me. When our necessities are the 
greatest, then is thy help always the nearest My 
distress could not be greater, and my heart is well 
nigh breaking within me. 0, show me that thine 
arm is not shortened; glorify thy goodness in me; 
forsake me not, for I have no friend left but thee. — 
Take me to thyself where my blessed parents are, or 
send me if it were but one small drop of comfort and 
hope into my minting heart. Thon sufferest the Hi- 
de minting flowers, which the heat of the glowing 
son by day has rendered languid and weak, to be res- 
tored now in the cool moonlight, and thou quicken- 
est them abundantly with refreshing dew ! 0, have 
compassion upon me.** And the hot tears gushed 
forth anew. 

"What shall I now do," said she, after awhile, 
"' and where shall I go ? Alas, I dare not at this late 
hour, call at any house and ask for a night's lodging. 
If I we» to tell why I was sent away from the pine 
Arm, no one perhaps would let me in." 

She looked about her. By the church-yard wall, 
near Iter father's grave, lay an old moss-covered stone. 
As its inscription was worn off, and it was in the way 
wfcesett was, they had placed it here, and used it asa 
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seat. " I will sit down fore upon this stone," said 
Mary, "and spend the night by my father's grave. 
Perhaps I am here for the last time, and shall never 
see this beloved grave again. In the morning, be- 
fore day-break, will I in God's name take my depar- 
ture— wheresoever his hand may lead/' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HELP COMES FROM HEAVEN. 

Mary sat down upon the stone by the wall beneath 
the shadow of the overhanging branches of the pines, 
and covered her face with her handkerchief which 
was already wet with tears. The very depths of her 
soul were moved, and she offered up a prayer so in* 
ward, so warm that no lips could repeat it. 

" 0, (rod " she sobbed out once more, " hast thou, 
then, no angel to point me the way whither I shall 
turn ¥" 

Immediately she heard a gentle voice calling her 
familiarly by name; "Mary! Mary!" She looked 
up and was terrified. A bright form, slender and 
beautiful as an angel of heaven— with eyes which 
glowed with a divine benevolence ; with cheeks of the 
softest red, more beautiful than the blossom of the 
peach ; the head and shoulders covered with tresses 
of golden hair, in a long dress as white as snow- 
stood revealed in the full moonlight, plain and mani* 
fest before her. Mary shuddered, and sunk trembling 
upon her knees. "0 God," she cried, "what do I 
see ! An angel of heaven come to bring me aid !" 
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" Dear Mary," replied the form, in a friendly yoke, 
" I am no angel of heaven, but a mortal like your- 
self. But still I come to help you. God has heard 
your pious supplication. Look directly at me; do 
you no longer know me ?" 

" God in heaven," cried Mary, "yes, it is you— 
the countess Amelia ! how came you here, gra- 
cious countess— here in this fearful place, at this hour 
of the night, and so many miles from your residence ?" 

The countess Amelia gently raised Mary from the 
ground, clasped her in her arms, and with tears kiss- 
ed her, saying, " Dear, good Mary, we have done you 
a great wrong. The pleasure you once did me with 
the beautiful basket has been badly repaid. But your 
innocence is discovered. 0, can you forgive us, Mary; 
can you ever forgive my parents and me ? "We will 
repair it all as far as reparation is possible. Do for- 
give us, dear Mary !" 

"Speak not thus, gracious countess," said Mary, 
'weeping. "Under the circumstances you treated us 
very leniently. 0,it never entered my mind to foster 
a single feeling of resentment against you. I always 
thought with affection of your goodness. What pain- 
ed me was this, and this only, that you, noble coun- 
tess, and your beloved parents must regard me as 
wicked and ungrateful. I desired nothing more truly 
than that you might sometime be convinced of my 
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ianofcence, and that desire God has now fulfilled. 
Thanks be to his Dame." 

The countess held Mary clasped in her arms for a 
long time, and wet her face with her tears. Then 
she looked upon the grave at her feet, clasped her 
hands, and in a tone of painful emotion exclaimed, 
" Thou kind, good man, whose body is mouldering 
here in the earth, thou didst make the very cradle in 
which I lay when an infant, and whose last gift upon 
my birth-day was the basket now standing upon thy 
grave. 0,that thou wert still alive, that I might see 
thy face once more, and crave thy pardon for the in- 
jury we did thee. Alas ! if we had treated thee with 
more consideration, and had reposed a greater confi- 
dence in thy long tried fidelity, thou honest old ser- 
vant, thy body would not now have been here, thou 
wouldst still have been alive, and moving among us ! 
O ! forgive us. Behold, I promise here at thy grave, 
and in the name of my parents, that what we can no 
longer repay to thee, we will double upon thy daugh- 
ter. Forgive us, 0, forgive us !•' 

" Oh, gracious countess," replied Mary, "my father 
never felt the least bitterness towards his gracious 
master or his family. He was in the habit of men- 
tioning them every morning and evening in his prayer 
just as he used to do at Eichburg. He blessed them 
even in death. ' Mary,' said he a short time before 
his end, 'I firmly believe that our gracious master 
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will yet discover your innocence, and recall you from 
your banishment If so, then assure the noble count, 
and the benevolent countess, and the angel Amelia 
whom I often carried in my arms when she was a 
child, that till the hour of my death,my heart was full 
of reverence and love and gratitude towards them all.' 
These, gracious countess, are his very words." 

The kind-hearted countess* wept for a long time. ' 
Finally she said, " Come Mary, sit dowu by me here 
upon this stone. I can not yet tear myself from this 
grave. It seems so hallowed here, as in the sanctua- 
ry of God, and the blessing of your father is floating 
around us." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW TH8 COUNTESS AMELIA CAME HERE. 

" God is very evidently with you, dear Mary," said 
the countess Amelia, when they had seated them- 
selves upon the stone, throwing her arms around the 
poor girl. " He has led me here in a strange way in 
order to assist you. And I must first of all tell you 
how it has happened. It has occurred very naturally 
and simply, it is true, hut still it is wonderful and di- 
vine. 

" From the time that your innocence was discovered 
I had no more rest. You and your father were al- 
ways in my mind. Believe me, Mary, I have shed 
many a tear on your account My parents gave or- 
ders to have you every where sought for. A few 
days ago I came with my father and mother to the 
prince's hunting castle, which is situated not far from 
the village in the forest yonder, and which we have 
not visited for these twenty years, and was occupied 
only by a keeper of the Wrest My father, who is, as 
you know, high warden of forests, has a difficulty to 
settle about the boundaries of the royal forests. To- 
day he spent the whole time in the forest with a cou- 
ple of gentlemen, strangers, who came here on the 
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same business. My mother was obliged this even- 
ing to play a few games with the ladies, and a young 
gentlewoman, the daughter of one of these strangers 
who came with them. I was glad, therefore, that I 
was not necessary to the play, for I am not fond of 
this kind of amusements. The evening was so 
beautiful, so cool and agreeable after the heat of the 
day; the sunset was so charming; while the moun- 
tains around, covered with rude forests of pine, inter- 
spersed here and there with picturesque rocks, delight- 
ed me so much and promised me such new scenery, 
that I begged permission to go out and take a little 
view of the country. The forest keeper's daughter 
attended me. 

"As we were passing through the village, we ob- 
served the church door standing open, and the grave- 
stones gilded with the light of the setting sun. I 
have from my childhood been passionately fond of 
reading the inscriptions and verses upon tombstones. 
Often have I been greatly moved when I read of a 
young person, of either sex, who died in the very 
bloom of life, and have felt a kind of melancholy plea* 
sure when I found that an individual had reached a 
good old age. The verses, also, although they seem- 
ed to me better meant than made, have excited in my 
heart many a noble sentiment, and I was always able 
to take along with me some good' thoughts and reso- 
lutions. 
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" We therefore came into the church-yard. After I 
had gone over most of the inscriptions, the forester's 
daugher said. ' Now I will show you something really 
beautiful — the grave of a poor man, which has no 
monument, it is true, anil no inscription, but which 
the filial love of his daughter has decorated in a very 
sweet and charming way. See that blooming rose- 
bush, and that beautiful little basket full of flowers 
upon the grave yonder in the shadow of those dark 
pines.' I went to it and— stood petrified ! At the first 
glance I recognized the basket which was once mine, 
and which I had thought of a thousand times since 
you were banished from Eichburg. I examined if 
more carefully; I could not be mistaken, and to dispel 
every doubt, there were the initials of my name, and 
our family's coat of arms. I inquired for your and 
your father's history. The forester's daughter told 
me of your residence at the pine farm, of your father's 
last sickness, and the affliction you suffered in his 
death. I hastened to the clergyman, who I -had learn- 
ed was a very worthy man, and who confirmed the 
whole story, and told me much, very much good of 
you. I was anxious to go directly to fee pine farm, 
but the time had passed so rapidly during the narra- 
tive of the good minister, that it was already night 
1 What is to be done ? ' said I. * It is now too late lor 
me to go the pine farm, and to-morrow morning at 
daybreak we are to take our departure.' Themin- 
10 
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ister ordered the school-master to he called; and gave 
him commission to go without delay to the pine farm 
and bring you to the parsonage. 

" * The poor stranger girl?' said the schoolmaster. 
*I need not go so far for her; she is at the grave of 
her father again, still moaning and weeping there.— 
Alas, the poor child ! I hope this grief will not shat- 
ter her intellect I saw her through the opening in 
the tower, as I was engaged after ringing the evening 
bell in doing something about the old tower clock, in 
order to keep H going, at least as long a» the count 
and his family are in the neighborhood.' 
• " The clergyman wished to accompany me to the 
grave, but I begged him to allow me to come alone, 
that I might welcome you without witnesses and 
wholly according to my own heart* Meanwhile I 
desired him to go-to my parents and tell them where I 
was and prepare them for your arrival. Hence my 
sudden appearance to you, dear Mary. Thus has the 
flower basket, under the guidance of God, brought us 
together once more here at the grave of your blessed 
father." 

" Yes r " replied Mary, clasping her hands and turn- 
ing a grateful look to heaven, " yes, so God has or- 
dained it He has had compassion upon my tears, 
and upon my condition so utterly forsaken. O, how 
kind, how benevolent he is towards me ! It is said, 
indeed, that he no longer sends his angels to aid suf* 
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feting mortals. But now I know better from experi- 
ence; he still sends angels—noble souls like the 
countess Amelia, full of humanity and feeling, who 
actively engage in behalf of the sufferer. Yes, God 
directed her steps, and led her to a place and situation 
where her presence would* like an angel's visit, delight 
and comfort" 

" There is still one thing, dear friead," said the 
countess, interrupting Mary, " which I must tell you, 
and which has struck me in a peculiar way, and ex- 
cited a reverential fear of God's holy justice, which of- 
ten unobserved governs our fortunes. Observe now; 
Jeany, the greatest enemy you have on earth, medita- 
ted and thought of nothing else than expelling you from 
my affections so as to fix herself securely in her situa- 
tion. She therefore devised that malicious lie — and 
her wicked design seemed to be already fully attained. 
But in the end, as you shall hear, this very lie was 
the cause of her losing the confidence of us all and 
her place forever, and at the same time of rendering 
you vastly more dear to our hearts. She sought to 
separate you forever from me ; and she already tri- 
umphed in obtaining your banishment for life. In a 
violent outburst of her malice and her joy at your 
ruin, she threw this basket at your feet, and turned 
away with a scornful laugh ; this wicked conduct 
proved in the end— what she never thought of— the 
means of uniting us forever. For it was this basket 
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that revealed your dwelling place. So true is it, that 
no enemy can harm us if we love God; and that God 
so overrules events that all the evil wicked men can do 
us, becomes in the end the instrument for effecting 
our greatest good ; and thus our bitterest foes, in all 
that they can ever plot and execute for our destruction, 
do in fact only co-operate in working out our hap- 
piness. The proverb holds good here ; Our enemies 
help on our prosperity. 

" But you must now tell me," continued the coun- 
tess, " how it happens that you are here at so late an 
hour, and why you were so greatly distressed." 

• Mary related how disgracefully she had been turn- 
ed away from the pine farm, whieh was matter of 
fresh wonder to the benevolent Amelia. " Yes," 
said she, "even that event has God so ordered that 
I should come here just at the moment when you 
were most miserable, and were passionately, and with 
burning tears, imploring him for help. You see here 
too, another striking confirmation of what I said, that 
God overrules the evil which bad men do us for our 
best good. The evil-disposed mistress turned you out 
of her house and thought to make you wretched. But 
contrary to her will or wish, she guided you to me 
and to the arras of my kind parents, who will all 
strive to render you happy. 

" But it is now time to go," added the countess. 
" My parents will expect me. Come, dear Mary, come 
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with me. I shall suffer you from my side no more, 
and to-morrow morning we are to leave the neigh- 
borhood." Mary, who reflected with pain that she 
might never return here again, took her farewell of the 
beloved grave, but could scarcely tear herself from it. 
After waiting some time, the countess at last gently 
took her arm, and said, " Come, dearest Mary, come ; 
take the flower-basket with you, and then you will 
at least have a constant remembrancer of your vene- 
rable father. And instead of the basket with which 
your filial love adorned his grave, we will order a dura- 
ble monument to be set up here. You will be gratified 
with that, I am sure. Come, you must certainly be 
anxious to hear the story of the ring, and I will tell it 
by the way." 

Arm in arm, and beneath the gentle light of the 
moon, they took their way to the old castle. 
10* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RING FOUND AGAIN. 

The way to the castle led through a long dark ave 
nue of very old tall lindens. After Amelia and Mary, 
filled with silent emotion, had gone a short distance, 
the young countess broke the silence by saying, " I 
must now tell you how the ring came to light again. 

" We left our residence in the city earlier this year 
than usual, having gone to Eichburg among the first 
pleasant days of March, on account of my father's bu- 
siness, which made it necessary to do so. Scarcely 
had we arrived when the weather changed and be- 
came very bad, and one night in particular there was 
a terrible rain storm mat lasted all night. 

" You remember the prodigious great pear tree in 
our castle garden at Eichburg. It was very old, and 
bore scarcely any fruit. That night the storm had 
so far turned it up by the roots that it threatened to fall, 
and hence my father gave orders to have it cut down. 
All the servants were called upon to assist in this 
work to prevent its falling upon other trees and injur- 
ing them, and my father and mother, the children, 
and indeed almost every body in the castle went out 
into the garden to see the task performed. 
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" As the tree fell at last with a great crash, my two 
little brothers instantly sprang to a magpie's nest which 
was upon the tree, and which had long been an ob- 
ject of their childish curiosity. They examined it 
with great attention. ' By George !' said Augustus, 
' only look here, brother, and see what shines so bright 
between the twigs of which the nest is framed.' ' It 
sparkles just like pure gold and jewels !' said Albert. 
Jenny was full of curiosity looking on — and all at 
once uttered a loud shriek. 'O, GodYthe ring!* she 
cried, and turned as pale as death. The boys pulled 
the ring out of the nest, and with expressions of great 
delight brought it to my mother. 

" ( Yes,' said she, " it is my ring. Good, honest 
Jacob and poor Mary, what injustice we have done 
you ! I am Yery glad indeed that the ring is found ; 
but it would please me still more if Jacob and Mary 
were found again. Gladly would I give the ring to 
repair the wrong we have inflicted upon them.' 

" ( But how in the world,' said J, ' came the ring up 
there in the nest upon the very topmost bough of the 
tree?' 

" ' I will explain that in a moment,' said Anthony, 
the old game-keeper, whose eyes were filled with 
tears of joy at witnessing the discovery of your inno- 
cence. * That neither the old gardener, Jacob, nor 
lis daughter, Mary, could have hid the ring there, is 
plain. The tree was too high, and it is quite impos- 
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sible that they could have climbed to the top. Besides 
they had no time to do it, for Mary had but just gone 
home from the castle when both she and her father 
were taken and lodged in prison. But the magpies, 
which had their nest in the tree, are exceedingly fond 
of every thing that glitters, and when they can pick 
up any thing of the kind, they immediately carry it 
to their nest. One of these birds took the ring and 
carried it where it was found. That is very certain. 
And the only thing that surprises me is that the 
thought of the birds' stealing the ring should never 
before have come into the head of an old game-keep- 
er like me. But it was God's will that my old friend 
Jacob and his daughter Mary should be subjected to 
this great affliction.' 

" i You are perfectly right, Anthony,' said my mo- 
ther ; ' and now the whole affair is at once made al- 
together plain. I remember very distinctly that the 
bird from the tall pear tree was frequently flying into 
the window, and that the window was standing open 
the day the ring was gone. The dressing table, too, 
on which the ring lay, stood by the window, and I re- 
member that after locking the door of my chamber, I 
spent a considerable time in the next room. Undoubt- 
edly the sharp eyes of one of those thieving birds saw 
the ring from the tree, and while I was in the ad- 
joining chamber, bore it away in its bill.' 

" My father was exceedingly surprised, even amaz- 
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ed, when he was so unexpectedly convinced that you 
and your father had been condemned in your inno- 
cence. * It pains me to my heart,' said he, ' that we 
have done these good people so great a wrong, and 
my only comfort is that it was done not out of' malice, 
but in ignorance and error. But I cannot lay my head 
down in peace again, until I have found these upright 
people, and restored to them the honor of which they 
have been robbed, and have repaired the injustice 
they hare suffered.' 

" Upon this he turned to Jenny, who, among the 
many happy faces that were seen around, stood pale 
and trembling, like a wretched and guilty culprit. 
' Thou false and deceitful serpent,' cried he, ( how dare 
you utter such a falsehood to your master and the 
court, and thus mislead them to do an act of such 
gross injustice ? How could you find it in your heart 
to plunge an honest old man and his poor innocent 
child into such a terrible calamity ? 

" * Up and seize her !' exclaimed my father, to two 
of the constables who had been assisting at the falling 
of the tree, and who, like a couple of hawks, had al- 
ready approached Jenny, and with their eyes fixed on 
him, were only awaiting his order to lake her. ' Put 
her in the same chains,' said he with great sternness, 
4 with which Mary was loaded, and throw her into 
the self-same cell where Mary languished. She 
shall receive the same number of stripes that 



» 
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Mary innocently suffered ; all the money and clothes 
that she has saved shall he taken from her, for 
the purpose, if possible, of recompensing those who 
were unjustly despoiled of their property ; and 
just as she is shall she be conducted beyond the 
limits of my territory, by the officers here who led 
Mary away.* 

44 All the people present were astonished at these 
words, and stood around pale and silent. They had 
never seen my father so angry before, nor heard him 
speak with so much passion. All were still for a 
long time, but at last expressed their thoughts and 
feelings aloud. 

" * You are served right !' said one of the constables, 
as he took Jenny by the arm. ' He who digs a ditch for 
another, will in the end fall into it himself.' 

" ' This is what one gets by lying and deceit !' said 
the other officer taking Jenny's other arm. ( It still holds 
good, that there never was a thread so fine but that 
it will at last be seen.' 

" The cook remarked, that being angry at Mary on 
account of the fine dress that was given her, the wan- 
ton Jenny had been led in the first place to tell a lie, 
and then she could not recal it without acknowledg- 
ing herself to be a base liar. Hence the proverb is 
true, he who lets the devil hold him by a hair, will 
easily be masterel by him forever. 

" ' Now,' said the coachman, who had been cutting 
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down the tree, and still had the axe upon his shoul- 
der, * now we will hope that she will at least after 
this reform; otherwise she will fare % worse in the 
world to come. The tree that brings rfbt forth good 
fruit,' he added, swinging his axe, 4s hewn down 
and cast into the fire.' 

" The news that the 'ring had been found again, 
spread instantly through allEiehburg, and great num- 
bers of people ran together from all sides, so that very- 
soon we were surrounded by a dense crowd. At this 
moment the judge also eame into the garden of the 
castle, for the clerk, who was present at the discovery 
of the ring, had immediately informed him of what 
had happened. You cannot imagine, dear Mary, how it 
affected the good magistrate. Foi harshly as he 
treated you, he is certainly a very upright man still, 
who has adhered all his life with inviolable fidelity 
to truth and justice. ' I would give hall of what I 
am worth, yes, the whole of it,' said he in a voice 
that touched all our hearts, ' that this had never hap- 
pened to me. For there is something horrible. in 
unjustly condemning the innocent. 9 

44 He looked round upon the people who had come 
together, and in a loud solemn voice said, ' God is the 
only judge who never errs, and who can never be de- 
ceived. The all- wise Being alone knew how the ring: 
was taken away, and he alone was acquainted with, 
the place where it has hitherto been concealed. Ha- 
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man judges easily err from short-sightedness, and 
here upon earth, alas ! must innocence often be con- 
demned, and guilt bear off the victory. But in this 
instance God,' who judge th in secret, and who will ul- 
timately reward every virtue and punish every vice, 
has determined to make manifest, even upon earth, 
both calumniated innocence and secret guilt. — 
And observe now how wonderfully every thing has 
been guided, according to his holy will, to this end. 
There must be the fearful storm, which last night 
shook the whole castle, and made lis all tremble, in 
order to bend the old tree and threaten its overthrow. 
There must be a heavy shower of raia to wash out 
the bird's nest, so that the glitter of the ring might 
easily catch the eye. Then it was necessary that the 
count and his family be here, and by the divine order- 
ing, present when the tree was cut down. So, too, 
the merry innocent boys, the count's sons, must be 
here, into whose minds the thought would not enter 
to conceal what they had found, and they must first 
discover the ring. Yes, even Jenny herself, the 
false accuser, must be the first to announce Mary's in- 
nocence by her exclamations. Such strange coinci- 
dences have often happened before. God— who will 
first in the world to come review all the cases of this, 
and award to every one his right according to truth, 
whether it be to life or to death— God does still some- . 
times cause things so to transpire even here, as to 
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make men look up to him, the great Judge, whom no 
one can deceive, and to enable them amidst the man- 
ifold injustice of this world, not to lose their faith in 
his eternal, all-prevailing and all-awarding justice !' 

" It was thus the Judge spoke, and he spoke with 
great emphasis. The people listened to him with 
much attention, acknowledged the propriety of bis re- 
marks, and one by one turned thoughtfully away. 
And this, my dear Mary, is an account of the manner 
in which the ring came to light again." 

With the recital of this narrative, Amelia and Mary 
had now reached the gate of the castle. 
11 
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• CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW NOBLE MEN MAKE AMENDS FOR WRONG. 

The count, the countess and the rest of the family 
were assembled in the great hall of the castle, which 
was decorated with considerable splendor, according 
to the ancient taste. The walls were all covered, af- 
ter the old German fashion, with tapestry, upon which 
the whole chase was very skillfully represented, con- 
sisting of a great number of huntsman with horses and 
hounds, with stags and wild boars. Notwithstanding 
its age, the colors looked quite fresh and lively, and 
to one who merely entered the hall, especially by 
night, when the chrystal chandeliers filled with wax 
tapers were lighted up, it seemed almost like enter- 
ing into a forest 

The clergyman had already been in the hall some 
time, and the whole company had listened to his ac- 
count of Jacob and Mary with the deepest sympathy. 
He told the story of the pious old man in So tender 
and touching a manner ; he sketched so beautiful a 
picture of the noble disposition and the whole deport- 
ment of good Jacob during his residence at the pine 
farm— and particularly had he set the unchangeable 
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respect, love and dependence of the old servant relative 
to his master's family, notwithstanding they had, 
through the strangest and most incomprehensible 
circumstances alone, been compelled to cast him and 
his daughter off— in so clear a light ; he gave so many 
beautiful examples of Mary's great Jove for hey fajher 
and her filial attention to him, of her unwearied in- 
dustry, her piety, patience and modesty, that all who 
heard him shed tears, while the noble countess her- 
self could not refrain from weeping heartily; 

At this moment the countess Amelia entered the 
brightly illuminated hall, holding Mary by one hand, 
and bearing the flower basket in the other. All pres- 
ent overwhelmed Mary with the most friendly wel- 
comes. 

The count took her affectionately by the hand, 
"Poor, good child !" said he, "how pale and thin you 
look ! It is our unwise conduct that has thus blanch- 
ed your cheeks and planted early furrows upon your 
smooth and youthful brow. Forgive us, Mary ! We 
will do every thing in our power to make the vanish- 
ed roses bloom upon your cheeks anew. We drove 
you from your paternal home, but henceforth that 
shall be your own. Understand me, that neat little 
house at Eichburg, and the beautiful garden with it, 
of which your father had only the use, I now give 
you outright, and my secretary shall this very even- 
ing make out the conveyance, and Amelia shall de* 
liver it to you." 
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The countess, Amelia's mother, kissed Maiy, clasp- 
ed her in her arms, called her her daughter, and then 
drawing the ring from her finger, which had been the 
cause of so many sufferings to Mary, and which the 
countess had taken from a casket and put on only a 
little while before Amelia entered, " See, dear child," 
said she, " your innocence and virtue are a more pre- 
cious jewel indeed than the large and brilliant dia- 
mond in this ring. Still, though you are rich in 
better treasures, do not despise this precious stone, as 
a small compensation for the wrong which has been 
done you, and as a pledge of my true motherly tender- 
ness towards you. And since the ring cannot be your 
future nuptial ornament, it shall be destined for your 
future bridal portion. If the time ever comes that 
you need a marriage dowry, I will redeem the ring at 
its full value !" With these words the countess put 
the ring upon Mary's finger. 

Mary now wept tears as sweet as those she shed 
but a little while ago were bitter. She was quite 
confounded by so much goodness. She almost sunk 
under it, as under a heavy burden. She could not 
speak, and only wept, but wished to decline the pres- 
ents. 

" Always take, my poor child," said one of the stran- 
gers present, "what the rich generously give you. 
God has blessed the worthy count and the amiable 
countess with great wealth. He has also given them 
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what is far more, a great heart to use their wealth in 
the best manner." 

" Do not flatter us, baron," replied the countess. — 
" This is no act of generosity. We have given the 
world an example of gross injustice which I shall re- 
member with shame and regret through life. It is 
absolutely necessary to our peace of niind to repair, 
at least in some little degree, our past fault. We 
can make no pretension at all to merit here, we mere- 
ly fulfil a duty of justice." 

The modest, unpretending Mary stood holding in a 
trembling hand the ring whjch she had again received, 
and her eyes filled with tears, looked at the minister 
as if she would ask him what she should do. 

" Yes, Mary, you must keep the ring," said the 
worthy clergyman. " The count and countess think 
too nobly to take it back again. As your case was a 
very extraordinary example, bow suspicion seemed 
perfect certainty, and could still mislead, so let this 
occurrence always be an extraordinary example, my 
daughter, how handsomely and excellently noble 
hearts can repair past errors into which they have in- 
considerately fallen. Observe, good child, God is re- 
warding your filial love to your father. He who 
properly honors his parents, must prosper according 
to God's promise. Accept these rich gifts, then, with 
gratitude ; and as you demeaned yourself so meekly 
and patiently under your misfortunes, regarding them 
11* 
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as sent of God, you have nothing left to do now but 
in your prosperity and happiness to act towards your 
fellow men with equal benevolence and modesty." 

Mary put the ring Upon her finger with tears of 
gratitude, but she was not able to express her thanks 
in words. 

Amelia who stood by Mary with the flower basket 
in her hand, was exceedingly gratified that her pa* 
rents acted so nobly. Her eyes beamed with the pu- 
rest pleasure towards Mary. The clergyman, who 
had too frequent occasion to observe how children 
look, when their parents bestow benefits upon other 
people, was greatly pleased with Amelia's disinter- 
ested goodness. " God," said he, " will reward the 
count and countess' generosity, and will recompense 
with a hundred fold blessing what they do to a poor 
orphan, to them and their own amiable daughter, who 
is as generously disposed as themselves. 

" And that will he do, for whatever of our tempo- 
ral things we apply to the good of our suffering fellow 
men, is clear gain. We shall not only be rewarded 
far it in this world ; it is a capital which is invested 
for a better, and which is put beyond all hazard of be- 
ing lost. There will it hereafter yield us a rich inter- 
est/' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ANOTHER REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE IN THE STORY. 

The countess now ordered supper to be brought in, 
begged the minister to stay, and said that Mary must 
also eat with them. While the blessing was being 
asked— for this beautiful custom formerly prevailed 
-universally among the higher classes — Mary experi- 
enced an emotion that was peculiarly affecting to her. 
*' My God," thought she, " how sad I was, and how 
•despondent, when, after my day's work was ended, I 
was sent forth aupperless from the pine farm, and how 
little did I think that at this hour and here among 
these generous persons, a repast was already prepared 
for me. How I thank thee, gracious Father in heaven, 
for thy kind providence ! Forgive my despondency, 
and assist me that my confidence in thee may never 
again waver." 

Mary's place at the table was assigned to her be- 
tween the countess and Amelia, but from maiden 
timidity she declined taking this place of honor. — 
But the countess said in a friendly manner, " Since 
you, our— not lost, but exiled — daughter are found 
again, it is very proper that we should keep a festival, 
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and hence the first place belongs to you of right.*' 
And taking Mary by the hand, she led her to the seat 
assigned to her. 

During' supper, the conversation turned almost ex- 
clusively upon the story of Mary. The count had 
brought the honest old game-keeper, Anthony, along 
with him, because he was well acquainted with the 
forest. True servant as he was, he, more from in- 
clination than because he was ordered to do so, al- 
ways assisted in waiting upon his master at table. — 
But this evening he stood almost the whole time 
behind Mary's chair, and kept wiping tear after tear 
away from his eyes. His age gave him a kind of 
right to throw in a word now and then. 4< Has it 
not proved true, Miss Mary," said he, " what I told 
you and your father, there at the boundary stone in 
the forest, that honesty would last longest ; and that 
God never forsakes one who trusts in him ? There is 
only one thing more now wanting. Your father, the 
honest old friend of my youth, should have lived till 
now ! The good Jacob, how it would have rejoiced 
him to see his child, who since the death of his wife, 
was the dearest thing to him on earth, here acknowl- 
edged innocent and thus honored ! I do not think 
that I can ever get the idea but of my head, that God 
should have given him a few months more. Although 
he had let him die this very evening for joy, it seems 
to me that I should have been glad to have had him 
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live. Oh, that he had only lived to see this happi- 
ness!" 

" I commend your sentiments, good old man," said 
the clergyman, " but we must never confine our 
views merely to this present life upon earth, which 
constitutes only the smallest, and I may add only the 
poorest part of our existence. This world is .merely 
the Testibule to another. This earthly life is only a 
preparation for another and a better life in heaven. 
If now we consider the life of man without reference 
to his future destiny, we shall necessarily meet with 
some things in it which are not to be reconciled with 
the wisdom, goodness and justice of God. But if we 
raise our eyes to heaven, such views will present 
themselves to us, as cannot fail of giving us quiet and 
comfort under all the inequalities and contradictions 
of the present life. 

" So it is with the story of Jacob and Mary. The 
good child here will be abundantly repaid by the no- 
blest generosity, for all that she has suffered, While 
the excellent old man, her father, must, on the con- 
trary, die in banishment and misery, wholly misap- 
prehended by his noble-minded master ; yes, and what 
pained his father-heart worst of all, he must leave 
his child behind him in the world in the deepest pov- 
erty. If now there were no other life than the pres- 
ent, such an inequality in recompensing the sorrows 
they have endured, would seem to us a striking in* 
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stance of injustice, and every human heart would re- 
volt at it, as that of the good old man here very pro- 
perly felt. 

" But there is a better life ; there is— happy for us 
poor mortals! — there is a heaven, where the bright, 
the grand aim of all our sufferings will first be per- 
fectly attained. And there in heaven will the good 
man be more richly and gloriously compensated for 
his sufferings and his undeserved misery, than can 
his daughter here upon earth. There is he now en- 
joying purer pleasures, yea, a felicity, a glory, com- 
pared with which this splendid festive supper, in this 
glittering hall, is as nothing. 

" Yea, farther still. I know not, but my heart tells 
me — and in many cases the heart deserves more faith 
than the head — my heart tells me that the pious old 
man, who certainly took his father-heart with him to 
heaven, has perhaps a larger share in the happiness 
of this evening than we think. And since I see all 
the noble guests at the table here so much moved, I 
must relate one faet, which under other circumstan- 
ces I should not perhaps have mentioned. 

" One morning I went to the sick bed of the pious old 
man. Great as his trust always was in the providence of 
God, he could never free himself altogether from painful 
anxieties about the future destiny of his beloved daugh- 
ter. But upon that morning I found him uncommonly 
joyful. With a eheerful smile he reached me his hand 
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out of the bed, saying, ' Now, sir, the last stone has 
gone from my heart— my anxiety about my daugh- 
ter — now I am quite free from care. Last night I 
was enabled to pray, as I scarcely ever prayed in my 
life, and a peace such as I never before felt, a heaven- 
ly comfort was diffused through my heart. I enter- 
tain a humble hope that my prayer is heard. Filled 
with consolation I can now die — for I know that 
the innocence of my daughter will yet be discovered, 
and that the count will take a father's care of her, 
and that the excellent countess will fill her mother's 
place.' Thus spake the godly old man on the morn- 
ing after that night — and now I have learned with 
astonishment from the conversation here at the table 
this evening, that it was the very night that the storm 
bent the great old tree in the castle garden, and brought 
at once the jewel and Mary's innocence to light. In 
this manner was his devout prayer already heard. 
And so perhaps has the glorified spirit of the pious 
old man continued his prayer at the throne of Him 
who governs the destinies of all men, and so hastened 
on the deliverance of his poor child, whose distress 
was now risen to the highest degree, and prepared 
for us ail this blessed and divinely interesting even- 
ing. And why now should this happy change in 
his daughter's affairs remain utterly unknown to him 
alone, who must feel the deepest interest in her for- 
tunes ? It is at least a consoling thought to me, that 
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there beyond the grave he is acquainted with the hap- 
piness of his child whom he loved so tenderly, and 
participates in our joy. But be that as it may, it is 
still certain that that night's prayer of the devout old 
man, and its being heard throws a most pleasing and 
beautiful light over this whole history, and crowns, 
as it were, the whole. The whole narrative now 
appears for the first time in its fall brightness as a 
work of divine providence. 

" No !" continued the clergyman with evident emo- 
tion, " no mere accident has brought us together here, 
no blind chance has prepared this season of pure emo- 
tion and generous sentiment. It is God's holy provi- 
dence which has led me, a total stranger, into the 
company of these noble men, that I might be its wit- 
ness of a circumstance entrusted to me by the de- 
ceased upon his death-bed, which helps us to com* 
prehend one of the most mysterious depths of this 
history. 

" May this narrative be a proof to us that God, who 
planted the feeling of tenderest love in the hearts of 
all fathers and mothers, has an infinitely greater love 
for all men, and cares more tenderly for them than 
father or mother upon earth ever could care for their 
children. May we all live and die in the cheering 
faith that in heaven there is a great father-heart beat- 
ing for us all. For this faith is, after all, our only 
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consolation in the hours of danger and death, against 
which no badge of rank and no crown can protect us." 
" This is also my faith, my dear minister," said the 
countess, rising and giving him her hand. All pres- 
ent agreed with her, and also rose. " It is already 
somewhat late," added the countess, " and as we 
must rise very early in the morning, we will now re- 
tire and take a little rest—and let us separate imme- 
diately, that the fine sentiments excited within us by 
the minister, may not be dissipated by farther conver- 
sation. For it is impossible that we should better 
conclude the present day." All were affected, and 
left the hall. 

12 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A VISIT TO THE PINE FARM. 

The following morning as soon as the day dawned, 
all were busy at the castle making ready for their de- 
parture. But the countess Amelia and the young 
lady present were most actively employed about 
Mary. 

While at Eichburgh, Mary had dressed as the 
daughters of the count's servants were accustomed to 
do ; but during her abode at the pine farm, she was 
under the necessity of gradually procuring new arti- 
cles of clothing, and as she did not wish to attract 
the attention of the neighborhood by a better attire 
than was common there, she had come to dress much 
after the style of the country girls about her. It hap- 
pened that the young lady visiting at the castle was 
of the same size with Mary, and at Amelia's solicita- 
tion, she gave her a full suit of clothes, almost quite 
new, and very handsome. Mary hesitated about 
wearing them. 

" Pray do not indulge in any protracted scruples," 
said the countess Amelia. " You must put it on im- 
mediately. Henceforth you are to be one of my friends 
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and associates, and to remain constantly with me. 
Of course you must dress differently. It will be best, 
therefore, to change your dress here, where it will at- 
tract the least notice." 

Both ladies now vied with each other in dressing 
and adorning Mary in the most becoming manner, and 
taking her between them, led her into the great hall, 
where breakfast was already waiting for them. Every 
one was surprised to see a third lady enter the room, 
but immediately recognizing her to be Mary, they all 
greeted her with their congratulations, and applauded 
this advantageous alteration, as they called the change 
in her dress. 

Immediately after breakfast they entered the coach, 
and Mary must take her place beside Amelia, in the 
carriage with the count and countess. The count 
gave orders to drive over to the pine farm, because he 
wished to become acquainted with the good country 
people, who had so kindly received Mary and her fa- 
ther. By the way he professed himself very solici- 
tous for their welfare, and Mary did not conceal the 
fact that their condition was gloomy, and that they 
had little reason to hope for many more happy days 
in their old age. 

The arrival of a coach at the pine farm produced 
no little sensation ; for since the place was occupied, 
a coach perhaps had never been there, and least of 
all one so splendid as the count's. As soon as the 
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coach stopped before their door, the young farmer's 
wife hastened out, saying to herself, " I must help the 
distinguished stranger, with his wife and two daugh- 
ters, out of the coach." But as she gave her hand to 
the supposed lady, she instantly perceived that it was 
Mary. " Who the deuce is this ?" said she, in her 
rough way of speaking, and at the same moment 
dropping Mary's hand as if she had touched a ser- 
pent, she stepped back several steps, and stood chang- 
ing color and confused. 

The old farmer was at work in the garden. The 
count, the countess and Amelia hastened to him, shook 
him by the hand, praised his beneficence to Mary and 
her father, and thanked him for it in the kindest terms. 
" Ah," said the honest old farmer, " I have much 
more to thank that good man for, than he me. A 
blessing came with him under my roof, and if I had 
only followed his advice in all respects, I should have 
been far better off than I am now. Since his death 
I have found little pleasure save in the garden here* 
And it is to his prudent advice that I am indebted for 
the reservation of this little patch of land, as well as 
-for the art of cultivating it. Here I work since I am 
not able to follow the plough, and seek among vege- 
tables and flowers that peace which I can no longer 
find in my house." 

Mary, meanwhile, had sought the old farmer's wife 
in her little room, and taking her by the hand, led her 
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out into the garden, exhorting her all the time not to 
be afraid. For the good woman had never in her 
life spoken with so distinguished persons. She there- 
fore approached them only with reluctance and dread, 
and was quite overwhelmed with their thanks and 
praises. 

Indeed both of the good old people stood quite con- 
founded, but wept like children for joy. " Did I not 
say," said the old man to Mary, 4l that it would yet 
go well with you on account of your filial love to your 
father. And now you see my prediction is fulfilled." 
His wife, too, who had grown more confident, said, 
as she tried the material of Mary's beautiful dress be- 
tween her fingers, u Yes, yes, your father was right 
in his saying that He who clothes the flowers will also 
take care of you." 

But the young farmer's wife stood at some dis- 
tance, and said to herself, *' Humph ! humph ! What 
must we not live to see ! There is that miserable 
beggar-girl become all at once a right noble lady. 
Yes, and who would have thought it? Not a soul 
of us can now stand near her. Still we know who 
she is, and I remember that no longer ago than last 
evening she went with her bundle under her arm 
over the hill yonder, to go up and down through the 
country begging." 

The count, it is true, did not hear this malicious 
speech of the woman, but he had already seen enough 
12- 
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of her in her scornful looks and wry faces. " That is 
a detestable creature !" said he, and he walked in a 
meditative mood several times up and down the 
garden. 

" Look here, good old man," said the count at last, 
stopping before the old farmer, " I have a proposition 
to make you. The little property at Etchburg, which 
Mary's father used to occupy, I have given to his 
daughter here. But Mary will not go to house-keep- 
ing immediately. How would it do for you to go and 
live there ? I am sure the place would please you, 
and I know beforehand that Mary will not ask you 
any rent for it. There you could cultivate your vege- 
tables and flowers to your heart's content ; besides, 
you could find rest and peace for your old age in the 
comfortable little house there." 

The countess, Amelia and Mary all persuaded the 
old people to accept the proposal ; but no great per- 
suasion was necessary, for they were as much pleased 
with the proposition as a man would be at the an- 
nouncement of his deliverance from hell. 

At this moment the young farmer came in from the 
field, for he was exceedingly, curious to know what 
in the world a coach, with four splendid gray horses 
could have to do at his house. When he understood 
what the plan was, it did not take him long to yield 
his assent, painful as it was for him to part with his 
parents. One of his greatest troubles heretofore had 
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been that they should be so tormented by their own 
daughter-in-law, and the prospect of their being more 
happily situated afforded him no little comfort. 

But the young farmer's wife urged the matter with 
all her might, so as to be sure and get the old people 
out of her house. She wished to act very politely, and 
as she had heard Mary call the count,his £xcellence,she, 
with a very low courtesy, said, w This is indeed a stu- 
pendous favor of your Excellence. It would be a piece 
of incivility not to accept it. It would certainly be a 
very serious offence to his Excellency ; and her Excel- 
lency here would really think these people were ruder 
than a block of oak. No, this is an unheard of piece 
of good fortune!" 

" Now I am glad," said the young farmer, " that 
you understand it. I always said that beneficence 
towards the honest and virtuous poor, brings a bless- 
ing and prosperity into one's house. But you would 
not believe it. Now I maintain that I was right." 

His wife became like scarlet for very anger. — 
Meanwhile she dared not trust herself in an expres- 
sion of it before the count and his family. But she 
gave her husband a look, as if she would lfave pierced 
him through. 

The count promised, that as soOn as the necessary 
preparation could be made, he woYild have the old 
people sent for ; and with this they; entered the car- 
riage again, and went on their journey. 
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€HAPTER XXI. 

WHAT FARTHER HAPPENED AT THE PINE FARM. 

The noble count faithfully kept his word, and in 
the autumn a carriage came from Eichburg to the 
pine farm for the purpose of removing the old people. 
The son wept hot tears at the loss of his good parents, 
but his wife who had counted every day and every 
hour till they should take their departure, experienced 
the greatest pleasure that she was at last getting rid 
of them. Her happiness, however, was sadly embit- 
tered, for the coachman handed her a note from the 
count, requiring her to pay quarterly in current mo- 
ney to the nearest royal collector's office, the equiva- 
lent of all the provisions and other necessaries which 
they had stipulated to give for the support of the old 
people, reckoning every thing at the market price. — 
This rendered her excessively angry, and she raged 
and used very bad language. " There," said she, "we 
have jump^i out of the frying pan into the fire after 
all ; if they had stayed here it would, not have cost 
us half as much., * Her husband, however, was very- 
much pleased ifecause in this way he could do his 
parents a favor notwithstanding his wife. Still he 
did not choose to let his gratification be observed. 
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On the following morning the old people took their 
seats in the carriage and departed, attended with their 
son's hearty wishes for their happiness, and With his 
wife!s secret execrations. Her future fortune, how- 
ever, was such as she deserved, and such as generally 
attends avarice- and inhumanity. She had lent her 
money to a tradesman who was establishing a new 
manufactory, and who promised to pay her ten per 
cent, interest upon it. The interest was to be added 
every year to the capital, and thenceforth to bear in* 
terest also, and so on. She thought herself exceed- 
ingly fortunate, and knew no greater pleasure in the 
world than to reckon up and tell her husband how 
much the whole would amount to in ten, and how 
much in twenty years ! But it was not long before 
she was awakened, and not very gently either, out of 
her golden dreams. The tradesman's undertaking 
failed, and he was declared bankrupt. This was a 
fatal stroke to the young woman. From the moment 
that she heard of it she had not a single hour's rest. 
By day she was almost continually upon the highway, 
going sometimes to the lawyers and sometimes to the 
court ; and by night she found it almost impossible to 
close her eyes, for mere thinking, and the various 
plan? and speculations which she occupied herself 
in forming. Finally instead of her five thousand dol- 
lars she had only a few hundred left. Now she fell 
into a state of despondency : life "became odious to 
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her, and she wished to die. Indeed her present trou- 
ble so harrassed and worried her, that she was soon 
attacked by a severe fever. Her husband wished to 
call a physician from a neighboring city, but she 
would not permit it. " He could not help old Jacob," 
said she, " nor could he help me. The farrier of 
Bochdorf understands it much better than he." This 
she said, however, only from avarice, for she thought 
the farrier would have to be paid a few dollars 
less. For once her husband opposed her with all 
earnestness, and called the doctor. But she was very- 
angry, and immediately threw the first vial of medi- 
cine unopened out of the window, and had the far- 
rier secretly called. His celebrated drops quelled 
her fever certainly, but as poison constituted a part 
of them, they left her in a consumption instead of & 
fever ! 

The pastor of Erlenbrunn visited her in her sick- 
ness, and exhorted her in the most affectionate man* 
ner to repent and reform, and to turn her heart from 
earthly to heavenly things. But this made her ex- 
ceeding angry. She stared at the well-meaning cler- 
gyman and said, " I know not at all what you intend 
by your penitence sermon. There is need of your 
talking thus to the tradesman, who cheated us out of 
our money, and there indeed it might do good. But 
as for me, I think I am good enough as I am. As 
long as I was able to go out I never neglected church on 
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Sundays and never omkted tny daily prayers at home : 
I hare done nothing all my life but work and save, 
and conduct myself like a pattern of the most praise- 
worthy of all virtues, frugality. Not a person in the 
world can say any evil of me, nor are there any, poor 
who ever came to my door who can pretend that I 
sent them away empty. Now I should like to know 
how I could be any better. I thought you regarded 
me as one of the most pious and virtuous people in 
the whole parish." 

The worthy minister saw that it was necessary for 
him to speak with more emphasis to her if he wished 
to move her to repentance. He therefore showed her 
very particularly and plainly that she loved money 
better than every thing else, and that this avarice, 
which she had erroneously confounded with frugality, 
a very praise- worthy virtue, was real idolatry ; and 
that the boisterous anger by which she allowed her- 
self to be governed, belonged to the most revolting 
vices, while she was quite destitute of those amiable 
and indispensably necessary virtues, gentleness and 
patience. He told her how her avarice and ill-tem- 
per occasioned her husband numberless unhappy- 
hours ; how cruelly she had turned out of the house 
the poor orphan, Mary, and had also driven away her 
husband's parents, whom she ought to have honored 
and loved as her own. He showed her that with her 
ample resources, she had by no means fulfilled the 
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Important duty of charity by reaching a little pieec of 
bread or a handful of meal now and then from the 
window to the poor, and which she had often done only 
to get rid of them ; that on the contrary, she had con- 
temned this pious duty, and indeed had never assisted 
their own town's poor, even the most worthy of them, 
and those most deserving compassion, with so much 
as a peck of grain, although she had thousands of it 
lying in the fields, and that when contributions were 
made in behalf of those who had been burnt out, and 
other unfortunate people, her donations had always 
been the least and the most insignificant; and that 
through her sinful usury in order to increase her large 
property, with which she might have done so much 
good, she had ruined her health and shortened her 
life. He explained to her that she had failed essen- 
tially in those capital requisitions of Christianity, love 
to God and love to man ; and that her going to church, 
sacred as was the duty of attending public worship, 
it could not be meritorious, since it did not make her 
better; and as to her prayers, it was impossible that 
they could have been true and sincere since they pro- 
ceeded from a heart destitute of love " 

She. did not allow the zealous minister to proceed 
any farther, and began to whine and cry. "I am al- 
ways the unluckiest person in the world," said she ; 
" nobody on earth likes me; but I couM not hxjte be- 
Ueved that my owftpastOT could be so unfriendly tome. 
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I have never done him any harm, that he should turn 
so against me, and think me so bad." 

The good clergyman took his hat and cane and went 
his way. " Alas !" said he, "how hard it is for a 
man whose heart is fixed on earthly things, to acquire 
a sense, a feeling for the heavenly. How far is such 
a one from the kingdom of God — from true piety and 
genuine virtue. With a few mere words uttered by the 
lips, he thinks to reconcile himself with God, and he 
expects to fulfil all the duties he owes his fellow men 
by giving them a few crumbs, the mere shreds of his 
abundance. . Meanwhile his heart remains unim- 
proved ; yea, in his blindness he comes to regard even 
his vices as virtues ! 

" Alas!" he added, as he passed by the garden and 
cast a glance over it, "how sadly they deceive them- 
selves who think that in order to be happy, one needs 
only to be rich. This rich woman, with all her mo- 
ney and goods, never tasted of a single hour of such 
happiness as the poor Mary enjoyed by the thousand 
here among the flowers of this little garden." 

The young farmer's wife was still left to endure a 
great deal of suffering. She coughed all night long, 
and from her avarice would allow herself scarcely a 
drop of wine or a spoonful of broth ; and amidst all 
her sufferings she derived from the consideration of 
the divine pleasure no true comfort, nor anything to 
enable her to bear her trials with patience and resig- 
13 
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nation. The clergyman took all conceivable pains to 
guide her in a better way. In her last days she be- 
came somewhat more tender, and exhibited signs of 
repentance ; bat still be doubted, not without reason, 
whether she was truly reformed. At last she died 
in the spring time of her life, a melancholy victim 
to her own avarice, and a striking instance how 
temporal goods can make no man happy, but have 
the power to render him really miserable. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ANOTHER VERY MELANCHOLY EVENT. 

Mary accompanied the count's family to his resi- 
dence in the city. One morning an old clergyman 
with gray hair entered the palace, and desired to 
speak with Mary, saying that he had a commission 
for her. A person who was very sick and could lire 
hut a short time, wished, before she left the world, 
to see her, and could not die in peace without this fa- 
vor. Who she was, she would herself make known 
to Mary. Mary was greatly surprised at this request, 
and asked the countess* advice as to what she should 
do. The countess was acquainted with the clergy- 
man, and knowing him to be a very pious and intelli- 
gent man, told Mary to go, and at the desire of the 
clergyman, old Anthony accompanied them. 

It was a long walk she had to take to reach the 
place, as it was situated in the most distant suburbs 
of the city. At last they reached the house which 
stood in a narrow, dirty, miserable alley. Here they 
had to go up five flights of stairs, the last two of 
which were so rickety, as well as dark and narrow, 
that Mary was quite alarmed for herself. The cler- 
gyman now stopped at an old door, consisting only 
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of rough boards nailed together, "This is the place," 
said he, " but wait a little ; it is quite necessary for 
you." He sprinkled some lavender water on her 
handkerchief, and then opened the door. 

Mary entered the most wretched garret that can 
be conceived. The little dirty window was patched 
all over with paper; a miserable bedstead, a still more 
miserable bed, if bed it must be called, a broken chair, 
upon which stood an earthen pitcher, without cover or 
handle, constituted the whole of its furniture. But the 
sick woman in the bed was a real object of terror. — 
She seemed to Mary to be a mere skeleton which 
still moved ; she spoke with a hoarse, rattling voice, 
and stretched out her hand to her visitor. Mary 
trembled in every limb ; but with much difficulty she 
at last understood from her laborious but inarticulate 
language that she was — Jenny :* Jenny, who formerly 
when at the castle of Eichburg, had bloomed like a 
rose. 

The miserable creature had learned from the cler- 
gyman that Mary was with the count's family, and 
now present in the city, and she desired to hate her 
called that she might beg her pardon for her conduct 
in the affair of the ring. She did not wish to hare 
her name mentioned before, because she was afraid, 
iii that case, that Mary, from feelings of ill Will would 
not come. 

The kind-hearted Mary burst into a flood of tears 
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and assured her that all, all had been long ago for- 
given, and that she felt nothing hut the deepest and 
most painful sympathy. And in order to show her 
that she had forgiven her entirely, Mary was about 
to clasp her in her arms and kiss her. " Back !" ex* 
claimed the clergyman, seizing her arm and drawing 
her away. '* For God's sake," said he, " what would 
you do ! The poison of this disease is contagious !" 
" What disease is it then ?" said the innocent but ter- 
rified Mary. The clergyman cast his eyes down and 
was silent. But the sufferer desired him to make 
no secret how she had become so wretched, since her 
misery might serve as a warning to others. 

" Alas ! my dear child," said he, turning a melan- 
choly glance upon Mary, " this disease is the conse- 
quence of shameless debauchery. To such a fearful 
state can lewdness reduce the most beautiful form. 
This horrible death is the result of an unchaste life ! 
You sire still young, my daughter. Many will tell you 
that you are handsome ; you will often hear men 
speak wantonly, and mock at vice and justify it ; you 
will see also but too many evil examples. Seduction 
like a poisonous serpent will likewise lie in wait for 
you ! Remember this example, then, as long as you 
live. Behold here how miserable sin makes one. 
The thought of this fearful spectacle may preserve 
you. 0, 1 would that all the daughters of your age 
in this city, might be led here to take a warning. — 
Particularly do I wish that I could show this loathe- 
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some ana nideous form to those wicked profligates, 
who under the appearance of friendship, of love, of 
benevolence or pleasure, betrayed this once innocent 
girl, and led her on to such a fearful ruin ! There 
are people who call us clergymen unwise and re- 
proach us, as if we recommended the contemning of 
pleasure; but such pleasure, pleasure that leads to 
such an end, I cannot think at all worthy of our love, 
or the name it bears, and wo to him who, to betray 
an innocent creature, commends such worthless grati- 
fications." 

Jenny had formerly, when with the count's family 
at their city residence, secretly indulged herself in 
unlawful intimacy with bad men, and when she 
was banished from Eichburg she returned here again, 
became utterly abandoned, lived a time in mere 
gaiety and pleasure, dressed splendidly in clothes 
gained by crime and finally contracted this dis- 
ease. Her clothes, which constituted her whole 
property, she had been compelled, during her sick- 
ness to sell for a tenth part of what they cost, and 
now she was forsaken by all her former friends, and 
left to languish in the very depths of wretchedness. 
All this, with burning tears, she herself confessed. 

"Alas!" said she, "lama great sinner ; I hare 
merited my fate. That I would not think of God, nor 
hear of virtue, nor longer listen to the voice of con* 
science ; that I loved nothing but ornament, flattery 
and pleasure, was the beginning of all my misery, 
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and has brought me at last to my present condition. 
O," she cried, weeping aloud, and with a hoarse hoi* 
low voice, " O, if there was only no greater misery 
awaiting me in the world to come ! Still, since you, 
noble Mary, whom I have injured so much, so terri- 
bly, have forgiven me, I hope God will forgive me 
likewise." - 

Mary returned home very much affected, and was 
unable, from horror, disgust and pity, to eat any din- 
ner. That horrible form was constantly floating be- 
fore her eyes, and that loathesome voice sounding in 
her ears, and she could not help perpetually saying 
to herself, " This dreadful form — was once Jenny, the 
handsome Jenny !" and she repeated these words con- 
stantly through the whole day. It reminded her of 
her blooming dwarf apple tree that was once ruined 
by the frost. All that her father then said, and sub- 
sequently— words of comfort indeed— upon his death 
bed, now came back to her mind, and she solemnly 
promised God anew in her heart, that she would al- 
ways live chaste and unblameable. 

She interceded with the countess for Jenny, and she 
sent her a physician, food, linen and indeed whatever 
she Heeded. But after having suffered the most ex- 
cruciating pains, and when, on account of her shock- 
ing appearance, and the horrible stench that attended 
her disease, scarcely a human being could longer 
come near her bed, she died in the twenty-third year 
of her age! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A JOYOUS EVENT. 

The next spring, as soon as the country was decked 
with grass and flowers, the count and his family went 
to Eichburg, 'and Mary went with them, taking her 
accustomed place in the carriage by the side of Ame- 
lia. It was just night as they approached Eichburg, 
and as Mary now saw at a distance in the glow of 
the setting sun, the church tower, the count's castle, 
and the house where she herself was born, she was 
very much affected and could not refrain from tears. 
" Ah," said she, *• when some years ago I left Eich- 
burg, I never thought that I 'should return in this 
manner! How wonderfully has God guided every 
thing, and how benevolent he is!" 

As the count's cairiage drove up before the gate of 
the castle, the civil officers and all the rest of the ser- 
vants were standing ready to welcome him and his 
family. Mary was greeted also in a very friendly 
manner, and all testified their pleasure at seeing her 
again, and congratulated her heartily on her inno- 
cence having been brought to light. But the old 
judge took her witb a truly parental tenderness by 
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the hand, and before all present begged her pardon, 
expressed his gratitude to the count and countess for 
the generous manner in which they had compensated 
the past wrong she had suffered, and assured them 
that he also upon whom fell the greatest guilt in the 
case, would endeavor according to his ability, to make 
amends for it. 

The next morning Mary rose very early. Her hap- 
piness, and a beautiful May morning, which here in 
the country shone so directly into her window, awoke 
her at an early hour. She hastened to visit her pa- 
rental abode and her garden. Friendly faces met her 
by the way. Many young people to whom she used to 
give flowers when they were children, had now grown 
up so that she could not but wonder at it. The old 
farmer and his wife came out of the garden gate to 
meet her. They welcomed her very affectionately, 
and told her how contented and happy they were 
living here. 

"Once," said the old man, his eyes filled with 
tears of joy, " once, when you were without a shelter 
we took you under our roof; and now when in a sim- 
ilar manner we are turned out of our own house, you 
give us this agreeable abode for our old age." 

" Yes, yes," said his wife, " it is always well to be 
friendly and serviceable toothers; for we know not 
how soon they may be able to help us in turn." 
."True," replied the old farmer, "but we never 
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thought of that then, and acted as we did from no such 
motive. Still, the saying always holds good: ' Be 
merciful, and you will obtain mercy.' " 

Mary entered the house ; the little parlor, the place 
where her father used to sit, awoke within her me- 
lancholy recollections. She went into the garden and 
walked about it. She greeted every tree that her father 
had planted,as an old acquaintance; but particularly did 
she linger by the* little apple tree which stood even 
now in the most beautiful bloom. " Alas," said she, 
" how brief is the existence of man here upon earth. 
He passes away, and trees and shrubs outlive him !" 

She sat down in the arbor, where she had spent so 
many, many blessed hours with her father. It seemed 
to her, as she looked around upon the garden which he 
had made in the sweat of his face, as if she could still 
see him standing or walking about. She paid a tribute 
of pious tears to his memory ; hut she was able to re- 
flect with calmness, and to console her mind with 
the thought, that he was now enjoying a more beauti- 
ful land, and was there reaping what he had here 
sown. 

Mary came every spring for several weeks to 
Eichburg, and beloved and honored by every body, al- 
ways spent her time very happily here in company 
with Amelia. One morning they were sitting to- 
gether at the work table, and were both quite busy 
in making a dress, when very unexpectedly the judge 
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ceremoniously entered the room, dressed, notwith- 
standing it was a working day, in his holyday suit, 
and with a fresh powdered wig. Amelia and Mary 
looked at each other in surprise, and as if they would 
inquire what this meant. The Judge first paid his 
respects to Amelia, and then said he had a proposal 
of great importance to make Miss Mary. 

His son Frederick, he said, now turning to Mary, 
whom his Excellency the count had in his goodness 
associated with him in his office, and who was to be 
his successor in the magistracy, had the day before 
disclosed to him, that on account of her noble heart 
and excellent qualities, he had a strong attachment 
for Miss Mary and would think himself very happy 
to be united with her in marriage. As a good son, 
he had wished to say nothing to her of his attach* 
ment and intentions, till he had secured the approba- 
tion of his father, which he therefore solicited. This 
approbation the father had immediately, and with 
pleasure, nay, with his whole heart, given him ; and 
had undertaken, as the suitor's father, to make the 
proposal of marriage for his beloved son, and to so- 
licit Mary's hand. Thus their proposed union, he 
added, while the tears started in his eyes, would be 
to him, the father, so much the more agreeable, he- 
cause in this way he could in some measure repair 
the wrong which he inflicted upon Mary, and the 
many painful hours he had made her suffer. He 
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hoped that Mist Mary would not indulge any aver- 
sion to his son, and particularly that she would not 
allow the act of injustice which the father had erro- 
neously, and perhaps from too great a zeal lor the ad- 
ministration of justice, done her, to he a ground for 
rejecting the proposition he now made her. He 
stopped and waited for Mary's answer. 

She was quite confounded at this proposal. She 
did not at once know what to reply, and by turns 
blnshed like scarlet. The son of the judge was a 
very excellent young man ; he had completed his 
studies with uncommon applause, and both at the 
University, and while engaged in the business of the 
royal government, had acquired knowledge that dis- 
tinguished him; his morals were altogether unex- 
ceptionable; he had the noblest heart; his deport- 
ment was gentlemanly and amiable, and besides he 
had a very handsome person. He had occasionally 
spoken with Mary since her return toEichburg, when 
in company with the count's family she commonly 
walked in the castle garden after dinner, and had 
paid her much attention and respect. Mary had also 
suspected, it must be confessed, that he had an affec- 
tion for her, and, to say the truth, the thought had 
entered her mind that she could live very happy with 
him. But she gave such a thought no hearing ; she 
was too modest, and thought she ought not to trust 
her wishes to. soar ao high. She took .great ease, 
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therefore, to eradicate an affection from her heart, 
which could avail nothing but to make her unhappy, 
and from this moment she carefully avoided meeting 
Frederic in the garden. Although the proposal just 
now made to her, corresponded with her secret wishes, 
she found it impossible to avow it immediately. She 
therefore stammered out with maiden diffidence, and 
with blushing cheeks, that she was overwhelmed 
by the honorable proposal — that she wished time to 
consider it — and that she must first speak with, the 
count and countess, who had hitherto sustained the 
character of father and mother to her. 

This was sufficient for the prudent judge, and he 
withdrew greatly gratified. He did not doubt at all 
that this union would be highly pleasing to the count 
and countess. He therefore went immediately to 
them, and they were both delighted with the propo- 
sition. 

" Your honor brings us a very gratifying piece of 
intelligence, 1 ' said the count. " My wife and I have 
frequently spoken of this between ounselves, and con* 
eluded that the excellent Frederic and the amiable 
Mary were capitally fitted for each other. But we 
were very cautious about dropping any hints on the 
subject. We were afraid they might consider our 
wishes as a kind of command ; and on the subject of 
matrimony, the. soul hates every thing which even 
segraa to <be> like compulsion, like outward force Hut 
14 
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it is now so much the more pleasing to us, because 
our wishes are fulfilled without our assistance.*' 

" I wish your honor joy, with all my heart, 9 ' said 
the countess. "You will have in Mary the best of 
daughters-in-law, and your son the best of wires. — 
Mary was formed in the school of early suffering, and 
that is the best of all schools. All the rough corners 
which are to be found in the minds of even excellent 
men, can be rubbed off in the best manner by sorrows. 
Mary is a meek-hearted being. She has not been 
spoiled by flattery, and is the most modest and unpre- 
tending soul that I know ; gentle, benevolent—and 
which is the root of every thing good— she is religious, 
sincerely and with her whole heart. From her child- 
hood, too, she has been accustomed to labor, and 
while she can do every kind of domestic and agricul- 
tural work, she understands remarkably well the man- 
agement of a household. What we call polite man- 
ners and good breeding, she has made" herself mis- 
tress of in a short time in the metroplis, and that too 
without prejudice to her virtue. Innocence and 
beauty are charmingly combined in her. In short she 
is, in every respect, a pattern of a perfect lady. With 
Mary your son will be greatly blessed !" 

As the countess took Mary's consent for granted, 
she immediately began to speak quite urgently about 
, the preparation for the wedding. " I will do all in. 
my power, " said she, " to make it a splendid affair. 
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I will give the wedding supper in the castle, and will 
also myself take charge of the preparation, and of the 
bridal dress and ornaments. And just reflect upon it," 
she added smiling, " Mary after all can now wear the 
ring as her wedding ring. Who could have thought it?" 
It was also agreed upon with the pastor of Eichburg, 
that the clergyman of Erlenbrunn should be invited 
to perform the marriage service on the occasion. — 
" This," said the countess, " will give Mary quite an 
unexpected pleasure, and the excellent minister of 
Erlenbrunn, who took so lively an interest in her mis- 
fortunes, will be delighted to be a witness of her hap- 
piness." , 

The wedding was one of the most splendid festivi- 
ties that they had ever had at Eichburg. At the ap- 
pointed hour the count's whole family proceeded to 
the church where they found an immense number of 
people who had come together from the whole 
county. No one staid at home who could get away, 
for in the eyes of the^ people, it was something quite 
extraordinary that a poor girl who had formerly been 
in prison and chains, should have arisen to such honor. 

Amelia, ornamented with a wreath, attended her 
friend. She did not think it derogatory to her rank, nor 
did she fear that she should forfeit any consideration by 
00 doing; indeed she rather gained by it among all 
amiable people, and every one honored her only so 
much the more for her condescending and affable be- 
havior. 
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Mary appeared in a dress of violet blue, and with 
a garland of red and white roses, her own counte- 
nance, meanwhile, surpassing in its glow and beauty 
all the flowers in ber garland. She stood modestly 
and with down cast eyes at the altar, beside the tall, 
well-formed and noble looking bridegroom. Every 
eye was directed towards them. 

Anthony, the old game-keeper, stood at the side of 
the altar, not far from the bride and bridegroom ; and 
as he looked upon the bride, blooming and beautiful 
as she was, the thought of Jenny's horrrible aspect as 
she lay upon her death-bed, entered his mind. " O, 
God," said he to himself, " I wish that all now pres- 
ent had only seen Jenny, that they might in their 
thoughts compare her with Mary here. They would 
then understand whither the different ways -upon 
which these two girls have walked, do finally lead. 91 

The worthy pastor of Erlenbrunn made a very in- 
teresting address to the people before the marriage 
service. He first briefly exhibited the remarkable- his^ 
tory of the bride and her late father, and then proceed- 
ed to celebrate the holy providenee of God, which pre- 
serves us mortals upon earth from many a dangerous 
course by suffering, and at the same time exercises us m 
piety and trust,in humility and patience,preparing us for 
the joys that await us in this world ; and what is best of 
all, trains us up amidst trials for heaven, making us 
capable and worthy of everlasting felicity. He showed 
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patents that In giving their children a good education 
in instilling into their minds a reverence for God, a 
love for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, they gave 
them the best inheritance which they could bequeath 
them. He exhorted the youth to live in the practice 
of a true, cordial piety, to honor their parents, to pre- 
serve their innocence as the brightest ornament of 
their age, and sacredly to observe all God's commands, 
which like finger boards at the cross-ways point us 
the path we should take to attain to happiness and 
heaven. 

The wedding supper, which was given in the great 
hall of the castle, was very splendid. Instead of the 
silver plate, which on other occasions occupied the 
centre of the table, there was now seen, to the uni- 
versal gratification of the guests — the flower basket ! 
Amelia had privately ordered it to be filled with the 
most beautiful flowers, and to be placed there. 

" It was^t very fine and charming thought, 1 ' said 
the pastor of Erlenbrunn, " to adorn the bridal table 
with this flower basket. Such a basket filled with 
flowers, which really adorns a table more than gold 
and silver, is of itself a very pleasing sight. Not only 
is it difficult to find any thing more beautiful, but it 
is fitted also to fill every religious mind with pious 
emotion, and lift it up to heaven. It is thronged with 
tokens of the power, and wisdom and goodness of 
God ; for it is God alone, who imparted to each flow- 
er its peculiar form, and color, and fragrance, and ar* 
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rayed them in a beauty greater than the greatest king 
in all his glory was ever clad in. 

" Bat this flower basket stands here upon the table 
as a very singular proof of the divine providence ; for 
God employed it in a wonderful manner to control the 
fortune of the bride, and to prepare for us all the pre- 
sent festivity. He, whose kindness we justly admire 
in the purple of the rose, in the satin like lustre of the 
lily, and the quiet peculiar blue of the violet, reveals 
himself to us still more friendly and full of love, in 
the fortunes of our life, where he often employs the 
most insignificant things to preserve us from calamity, 
to deliver us from danger, to frighten us back from 
evil, and powerfully to urge us on in the cause of vir- 
tue. Indeed he often makes the most inconsiderable 
occurrence the beginning of a whole series of impor- 
tant events, and causes incidents apparently the most 
diverse,to conspire to the same end, so that every man's 
life— if we could take it all into one view^as will first 
be done in the future world — would appear as a beau- 
tifully arranged whole, as a miracle of the divine wis- 
dom, power and goodness. 

" I doubt not the pious bride will preserve this bas- 
ket as a family piece, and never look upon it but^gkh 
the deepest and most cordial gratitude towards God. 
May tnsjpy a domestic festival give you occasion to fill 
it with flowers; yea, may this basket filled with flow- 
ers, adom fifty years hence this day, for the seeend 
time, the table spread in memory of your marriage*" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JACOB'S MONUMENT. 

The monument of the venerable Jacob, which Ame- 
lia had promised Mary at the good man's grave, wan 
meanwhile made ready. It was very simple but 
beautiful, wrought out of white marble and ornament- 
ed with a gilt inscription. The inscription contained, 
besides the name, rank and age of the worthy gar- 
dener and basket-maker, merely the words of Jesus 
which deserve to be always written in letters of gold: 
" I am the resurrection and the life ; he that beltev- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live/' 
Under these words was the flower basket— by which 
God had delivered Mary at the grave of her father 
from the greatest misery— wrought very skilfully in 
relief, or raised work. Amelia had made a sketch of 
the basket, just as Mary had filled it with the finest 
flowers when she gave it to her as a birth day present, 
and sent the very accurate drawing to the sculptor. — 
Beneath the basket Was to be read the memorable 
words of the Holy Scriptures: " All flesh isf as grass* 
and all the glory of man as the flower of grim. The 
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grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth away. 
But the word of the Lord endureth for ever." Above 
the inscription there was also in relief* plain, gilded 
cross. 

The gratified pastor of Erlenbrunn had this hand- 
some monument set up on the grave. Standing as it 
did beneath the dark shadow of the pines, it appeared 
uncommonly beautiful, and when the rose-bush upon 
the grave first began to blossom, and then some green 
twigs with buds half blown, and roses in full bloom, 
bent down over the dazzling white marble, yet with- 
out concealing the inscription, there was nothing to- 
be seen that excelled it. This monument was the 
finest ornament of the country ehurck-yard, and the 
moat remarkable thing of the village. As often, 
therefore, as the good pastor was vkked by any stran- 
gers, he always conducted them to this monument. And 
if the remark chanced to be dropped by any ooe r thai 
it was a happy conceit to place a basket of flowers 
upon the gravestone of a man who was at once at gar- 
dener and a basket-maker, the pastor would reply— 
" 0, it is much more than merely an ingenious con- 
ceit. The flower basket has a far higher and mote 
interesting significance, and the country people justly 
call it the token of a very touching story. For the 
ground here upon which we are standing was moist- 
ened with many a scalding tear." He would then al- 
ways relate to the listening strangers the story of The 
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Flower Basket, and most of them left the grave of the 
pious man with such sentiments and resolutions, that 
I have nothing to desire but that my readers may lay 
down this little book under similar impressions. 
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THE POOR LINEN WEAVER. 

A TRUE STORY, 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF JUNG STILLING.) 

BT RIV. T. J. SAWYER. 

In a small village of Germany, lying at a consider* 
able distance both from cities and large thoroughfares, 
there lived in the early part of the past century, a 
young linen weaver, who was honest and religious, 
but at the same time poor. His wife, as pious and 
kind-hearted as himself, cordially assisted him in his 
work, spooling his yarn, and doing whatever she could 
from morning till late at night ; and still the good 
people had nothing better to eat than potatoes with 
salt for whole weeks together. Nevertheless they 
were happy, for they loved each other, and had a 
clear conscience. God had blessed them, too, with 
three promising children, whom they took great pains 
in educating and in training them up in every good way. 
All who visited this honest couple, were delighted with 
their spirit of contentment, and their affection for 
each other, and many a one gladly partook of their 
frugal meal of potatoes, for the purpose of enjoying 
their christian conversation. 
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One beautiful summer evening a well clad man 
came to the house of the linen weaver, and address- 
ing them in a very friendly manner, begged them not 
to take it amiss that he troubled them at so late an 
hour. "lam going," said he, "to Weinsheim on 
foot, and am not acquainted with the way. Will 
you have the goodness to accompany me three or 
four miles ? Then I shall be able to make out the 
way very well myself. I will reward you well for 
the trouble." The. weaver sprang instantly from his 
seat, put on his threadbare, but nicely mended coat, 
and with a friendly air and a nimble step, preceded 
the stranger. 

Along the way, they talked on various subjects, and 
the stranger appeared extremely civil and confiding. 
When it had become quite dark, he stopped, and pull- 
ing a whistle from his pocket, blew a note so shrill 
and piercing that a cold shudder passed over the poor 
linen weaver, and made him tremble in every joint. 
In a moment up sprang eight or ten ruffian looking 
fellows from amidst the bushes around, and commen- 
ced a conversation with the stranger, who was their 
captain, about breaking into a mill in the neighbor- 
hood which they proposed -doing that very night — 
The captain then introduced the poor linen weaver 
to them as a newly enlisted comrade, who was some- 
what timid, it was true, but who would soon get the 
better of that The poor man fell upon his knees, 
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and begged for mercy, bat the robber put a pistol to 
his breast and roared out, " Go with me or die /" 
They then linked him arm in arm between a couple 
of them, and thus dragged him along. About mid- 
night they reached the mill, broke it open, and the 
poor weaver was obliged to stand with one of them 
as a wateh. But the officers of justice were upon the 
trail of these rogues. Their measure of iniquity was 
full, and the captain, the linen wearer, and several 
others were arrested, and the rest escaped. 

Meanwhile the poor wife at home began to feel 
anxiety, and at last alarm at her husband's absence, 
and when morning came and he did not return, her 
anguish became insupportable. The neighbors went 
out to seek for him, but returned without either seeing 
or hearing any thing of the unlucky man. The poor 
woman was driven almost to despair, but still she 
never dreamed of the fearful tidings she was doomed 
to hear. Towards evening news was brought of the 
breaking open of the Boltzheim mill— that the linen 
weaver was engaged m it, and, with the captain, had 
been arrested and lodged in prison, where he was 
awaiting his trial for this capital offence. The poor 
wife could contain herself no longer, but intrusting 
her children to the care of a neighbor, she hastened 
as fast as she could to the town where her husband 
was imprisoned. Her first resort was to the judge to 
whom she related the whole case, so far as she was 
15 
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acquainted with it, and throwing herself at his feet, 
besought him to set her poor unfortunate husband at 
liberty. The judge, though he pitied her from the 
bottom of his heart, could render her no assistance, 
as her husband must undergo a formal trial, accord- 
ing to law. Still he permitted her to visit him. 

The scene that now followed between the poor 
husband and his wife, beggars all description. They 
wrung their hands, and lifting them to heaven, im- 
plored the assistance of that God who is the Savior 
of innocence. Then the husband sought to calm and 
console his poor wife, exhorting her to cleave fast to 
God, who in this fearful calamity would not forsake 
her; for although he himself had failed, since he 
should, perhaps, have preferred death to going with 
the robbers at all, still the Omniscient knew that he 
shrunk from death only on account of his family, and 
out of love to them, had shown himself weak, in the 
hope that God, who knew his innocence, would de- 
liver him from this danger. Then the honest cou- 
ple separated with confidence, after looking up to their 
heavenly father, and the wife returned to her children. 
Still she visited him often, and at every meeting they 
were mutually strengthened by their mutual faith 
and prayers. 

Owing to the repeated burglaries which had lately 
succeeded each other, the authorities were resolved 
to administer the laws with great rigor, and accord- 
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ing to law, the poor linen weaver deserved the gal- 
lows, because he was taken in company with the 
gang of robbers. But the worst circumstance in the 
weaver's case, was the fact that the captain had con- 
certed with his comrades to secure his execution, cost 
what it would. Accordingly they had an understand- 
ing with each other what they should say concerning 
him, in their respective examinations. The captain 
asserted that he had been with them in several of 
their robberies, and went so far as even to mention 
the places ; and in this declaration the rest all agreed. 
When, therefore, the judge examined them all togeth- 
er, and the poor linen weaver protested his innocence, 
the robbers were able to make their assertions so 
probable, that no farther doubt remained in the case ; 
yea, they could even ask him to his face if he was 
not afraid to utter such a falsehood in the presence of 
God ! So it went, from one examination to another, 
and the poor linen weaver had no advocate but his 
tears. 

The trial was at last brought to a close, the pris- 
oners were adjudged guilty, and sentence rendered 
against them. It was that they should be hung, the 
linen weaver first, in the presence of his comrades, 
and they afterwards; but his punishment was light- 
ened, not only by this circumstance, but also by the 
concluding part of the sentence, according to which, 
their bodies were after execution to be cut in quar- 
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ten and broken upon the wheel. As toon as the 
sentence had been signed by the prince, it was com* 
mnnicated to the prisoners, and it was at the same 
'time determined that the execution should take place 
in three days. The sympathy with the poor linen 
wearer was universal throughout the whole neigh- 
borhood ; for almost every one regarded him as inno- 
cent Only he should not have gone with the robbers, 
said they. The clergyman who had married him, 
visited him often, and found him, as might be ex- 
pected, in the most wretched condition. He endeavor- 
ed to strengthen him by the consolations and supports 
of religion, and prayed with him in so moving a man- 
ner, and so effectually, that the good man finally 
gained courage and delivered himself with a child- 
like spirit into the fat her- arms of (rod. His wife 
.cried aloud to gracious Heaven for deliverance, and the 
day before the execution she hastened to the palace, 
and standing at the gate with dishevelled hair, de* 
sired to speak with the princess. Now it happened 
that but a few minutes before, a gentleman at the 
dinner table had been telling the story of a poor man, 
the father of a family who, though quite innocent, had 
been executed. This gave to the company occasion 
to speak of the poor linen weaver, for his case was 
known at court, and the prince had already entertain- 
ed some doubts of his guilt It was just at this mo- 
ment, and under these circumstances that his wife 
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was introduced. Her honest and amiable appearance 
together with her distress, appealed so loudly to the 
compassion of the princess, that she could not restrain 
her tears ; she was soon convinced of the weaver's in* 
nocence, and led his poor wife at once to the prince. 
He was as much moved as the princess herself, and 
wiping the tears from his eyes, "Good woman," 
said he, " your husband shall live. I will immedi- 
ately despatch a messenger to the judge with a par- 
don for him." 

And it was high time that it was done ; for it was 
now evening, and at nine o'clock the next morning 
the poor linen weaver was to be led to his execution, 
and the courier had forty miles to ride. The prince 
ordered the now happy woman some refreshments, 
after which she hastened away again, her heart filled 
with the highest joy, and her mouth with thanksgiv- 
ings to God. But she had traveled scarcely ten miles 
when overcome with fatigue, she found it impossible 
to proceed, and was obliged to stop and take a few 
hours rest, so that she did not reach the town where 
her husband was confined till ten o'clock the next 
morning. 

The messenger, too, had his difficulties, having 
been thrown from his horse, and broken his ancle, so 
that he could go no farther. Fortunately, however, 
this happened near a post-house ; he stopped, there- 
fore, and put the pardon into the hands of the keeper of 
15* 
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the poBt-horses y who sent it forward by a postillion. The 
result was,that it arrived some hours later than it should 
have done. And all this while the poor linen wea- 
ver was profoundly ignorant of the pardon which his 
wife had obtained, and so also was the judge himself. 

The clock struck nine, and the bell announcing the 
hour for execution, sounded its death knell in slow and 
mournful notes. The school children came in and song 
a funeral hymn. Afterwhich the linen weaver was led 
out, attended by the clergyman, and followed by the 
captain of the gang, and tbe rest of the prisoners, the 
procession being closed by the executioner and his as- 
sistants. A mass of people followed the little pro- 
cession, which was attended by a company of armed 
citizens, and slowly approached the scaffold. The 
linen weaver spoke not a word ; his grief admitted 
neither language nor tears, but it was observed that the 
captain of the robbers kept his eyes fixed constantly 
upon him. The procession had now arrived at the 
scaffold, and the linen weaver was conducted to the 
ladder — -At this instant the postillion rode up at 
full speed, leaped from his horse, and handed the 
judge who was in attendance, a large letter. He 
hastily tore it open, and cried, "A pardon! A 
pardon for the linen weaver ! ! " At this announce- 
ment the thousands of spectators set up a shout of joy 
which, it seemed, would never come to an end. 

The captain of the robbers now solicited permis- 
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aion of the judge to address the people, and when it 
was granted him, he stepped upon the scaffold, and 
motioned the spectators to be silent. All were still, 
and not a whisper was heard through the whole mul- 
titude. In a loud voice the robber then spoke — " There 
is a God ! and that God is just! This truth I have 
not hitherto believed, and hence I did not fear God, 
but indulged myself in every kind of sin and trans- 
gression. But things frequently occurred in the course 
of my sinful life, suggesting that there was a God 
who governed the world, and I wished to ascertain • 
whether it was really so. I thought if I could bring 
into my company a virtuous and pious man, mdjorce 
him to participate with us in all our crimes, a just 
God, provided there was one, would not suffer an in- 
nocent person like him to be punished with us, should 
we ever be detected. I thought that he must save 
him. And so has he now actually done ; for the linen 
weaver is perfectly innocent, and a pious and upright 
man. With him have I made my trial, and God has 
saved him. Yes, there is, there is indeed a God ; 
and God is just!" 

He then begged the favor of being taken back to 
prison, since, as he assured the authorities, he had 
other important disclosures to make, and afterwards 
he would willingly submit to his punishment, which 
he had deserved, again and again. This request was . 
granted to the robber, and he and his comrades were 
conducted back to prison and kid. in chains. 
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Meanwhile the linen weaver was set at liberty, 
and having taken some refreshments, and being quite 
restored again, they led him out of the crowd \ a great 
number of young men gathered around him, and rais- 
ing him upon their shoulders, bore him into the town. 
Others collected money for him, so that he was put 
in possession of several hundred dollars. As they 
were carrying him along through the streets, his wife 
also came from her journey into town. She saw the 
people running together, and heard the cry, " They 
are bringing the linen .weaver ! He has been par- 
doned !" and presently she saw him at a distance, 
borne upon the shoulders of his fellow men, and en- 
tering the town. With tears and cries of joy, she 
followed the procession to the public house. The 
meeting of the husband and wife surpasses all des- 
cription. They were at last put into a coach and 
conveyed home, for their past sufferings, and the pre*, 
ent scene had so overcome them that they were in- 
competent to the task of walking. By means of the 
money which he had received, the poor linen weaver 
was enabled to help himself along, and God's bless- 
ing attended him; and if he is still alive he must now 
be an old man of about seventy years of age. 
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